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WALTER  CAMP. 

So  closely  is  the  history  o£  foot  ball  interwoven  with 
the  life  of  Walter  Camp  that  nothing  could  have  been 
more  appropriate  than  to  call  him  the  "Father  of  Foot 
Ball."  That  is  a  way  that  Americans  have  of  bestow- 
ing their  highest  compliments  upon  those  whose  ability 
and  service  they  recognize.  Foot  ball  grew  up  with 
him  and  he  is  its  oldest  active  counselor.  Foot  bal 
is  not  the  only  sport,  however,  in  wliich  he  has  par- 
ticipated and  it  is  appropriate  to  publish  his  athletic 
activities  for  the  benefit  of  the  college  men  of  today, 
not  all  of  whom  are  aware  how  much  he  has  given  to 
athletic  achievement.  He  was  captain  of  his  freshman 
base  ball  nine  and  of  his  freshman  foot  ball  team.     Fie 

was  captain  of  his  'varsity  foot  ball  eleven  and  was  elected  captain  of  his 
'varsity  base  ball  nine,  but  resigned,  not  approving  of  graduate  captaincy. 
For  six  years  he  played  on  the  varsity  eleven.  Those  were  the  days  when 
there  were  no  restrictive  rules  and  for  four  years  he  played  on  his  'varsity 
base  ball  nine.  For  a  time  he  rowed  in  his  class  crew  and  with  H.  W. 
Slocum  represented  Yale  in  the  first  intercollegiate  tennis  tournament.  He 
won  the  high  hurdles  in  Yale  games  and  was  second  in  the  440  yards.  He 
is  very  proud  of  his  base  ball  batting  average  while  in  college  and  as  it 
extended  above  600,  he  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  During  the  war  he 
was  appointed  to  the  service  of  the  United  States  Navy,  as  Director  of  Ath- 
letic Activities.  He  is  the  author  of  the  "Daily  Dozen,"  a  series  of  athletic 
exercises  which  _  have  proved  tremendously  popular  for  the  business  man 
and   other  men   in   the  professions  and  arts. 

ROBERT  C.  FOLWELL. 

From  the  time  that  "Bob"  Folwell  made  the  eleven 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  his  has  been  a  busy 
life  in  foot  ball.  For  four  years  he  played  the  back- 
field  at  Pennsylvania,  from  1904  to  1907,  inclusive.  In 
1907  he  was  "Pennsy's"  foot  ball  captain  and  in  every 
year  his  success  as  a  player  identified  him  with  the 
foot  ball  history  of  his  college.  He  coached  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1908.  In  1909-10-11  he  coached  Lafayette 
and  in  1912-13-14-15,  coaching  Washington  &  Jefiferson, 
he  laid  the  strong  foundation  for  foot  ball  which  exists 
at  that  college.  Pennsylvania  called  him  back  and  he 
coached  for  his  alma  mater  in  1916-17-18-19.  Since 
then  he  has  coached  for  the  Naval  Academy. 

GLENN  S.  WARNER. 

One  of  foot  ball's  best  known  exponents  and  now 
head  coach  for  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Begin- 
ning with  his  first  year  in  foot  ball,  at  Cornell  in  1892, 
he  played  left  guard.  He  was  captain  of  Cornell  in 
1894,  after  playing  in  1892  and  1893,  and  went  to  the 
University  of  Georgia  as  coach  in  1895  and  1896.  Cor- 
nell called  him  to  act  as  head  coach  in  1897  and  1898. 
In  1899  he  went  to  Carlisle.  He  was  athletic  director 
of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  in  1900-01-02-03  and 
went  back  to  Cornell,  where  he  coached  in  1904-05-06. 
He  returned  to  the  Indian  boys,  1907  to  1913,  in- 
clusive, and  is  now  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  he  has  built  up  a  powerful  eleven. 


G.  S.  LOWMAN. 

For  four  years  he  played  'varsity  foot  ball.  Two  of 
these  were  with  the  Iowa  State  Normal  and  the  other 
two  with  Springfield  Y.M.C.A.  College,  of  which  he  is 
a  graduate.  Fifteen  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  in 
the  field  of  physical  education,  beginning  with  the 
Brookline  School  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  1905,  going 
from  there  to  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  thence  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  the  University  of  Alabama,  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College,  the  University  of  Indiana 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Not  only  is  he  con- 
versant with  foot  ball,  but  he  has  given  much  thought 
to  the  teaching  and  coaching  of  basket  ball,  base  ball 
and  to   athletics   in   general. 


EDWIN  L.  CASEY. 

One  of  Harvard's  fleet  half-backs  of  recent  years, 
who  began  his  foot  ball  experience  at  Phillips  Exeter, 
where  he  was  captain  of  the  1914  eleven  the  year  that 
it  won  the  preparatory  school  championship.  In  1916 
he  made  the  Harvard  eleven  and  his  brilliant  work  back 
of  the  line  gained  for  him  mention  on  the  All-America 
as  second  choice  as  half-back.  The  next  year  he  was 
an  ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  played  foot 
ball  on  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  teams.  He  was  first  choice 
for  the  All-Service  team  that  year  at  half-back  and  in 
1919,  with  the  war  over  and  his  studies  resumed  at 
Harvard,  he  played  his  final  collegiate  year  and  was 
selected  as  half-back  on  the  All-America  first  team. 


ROBERT  T.  FISHER. 

When  he  played  in  the  line  on  the  Harvard  eleven 
he  gave  all  rivals  so  much  to  take  care  of  that  the 
name  of  "Bob"  Fisher  quickly  carried  through  foot 
ball  as  that  of  a  player  who  was  a  most  vital  opponent 
to  face.  Three  years  were  given  by  him  to  the  crimson 
and  in  1911  he  was  captain  of  his  team.  In  1912  Har- 
vard wanted  him  as  assistant  coach.  His  information 
and  experience  were  too  valuable  to  lose.  He  was  re- 
tained as  assistant  coach  for  five  years  and  in  1919  he 
was  established  as  head  coach  and  has  been  head  coach 
since  then.  His  knowledge  of  line  play  and  formations 
is  profound  and  soundly  based  on  practical  experience 
both  as  player  and  as  coach. 


WILLIAM  W.  ROPER. 

If  he  is  not  engaged  in  coaching  a  foot  ball  eleven 
"Bill"  Roper  is  net  happy.  His  foot  ball  training  was 
acquired  at  Penn  Charter  and  then  Princeton,  where 
he  played  end  for  the  Tiger  from  1899  to  1901,  in- 
clusive. Princeton  wanted  him  for  head  coach  in  1906 
and  he  held  the  position  three  years,  going  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  as  coach  in  1909.  In  1910  he 
returned  to  Princeton  and  acted  as  head  coach  that 
year  and  in  1911.  In  1919  Princeton  decided  that  he 
was  the  man  who  was  needed  to  inject  fight  into  the 
Tiger  eleven  and  again  he  began  to  coach  his  alma 
mater  with  triumphant  success,  as  was  demonstrated 
on  the  gridiron  in  following  years. 


DR.  J.  W.  WILCE. 

In  addition  to  his  successful  years  as  coach  in 
athletics  he  played  tackle  in  his  freshman  year  at 
Wisconsin  and  he  was  the  'varsity  stroke  for  the  1907 
freshman  crew  that  won  at  Poughkeepsie.  He  rowed 
on  his  'varsity  crew  three  years  and  for  three  years  he 
was  full-back  of  his  'varsity  eleven,  being  elected  cap- 
tain in  1909.  He  helped  coach  Wisconsin  and  coached 
Ohio  State.  It  was  his  team,  Ohio  State,  that  jour- 
neyed in  1920  to  the  Coast  to  play  against  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Since  1916  he  has  had  remarkable 
success  as  a  foot  ball  coach.  He  has  lost  only  one 
game  in  the  regular  season.  Three  teams  coached  by 
him  have  won  the   Western   Conference  title. 


TOM  THORP. 

First  a  player  of  skill,  next  a  coach  of  merit  and 
now  official  of  general  commendation  which  is,  perhaps, 
as  hard  a  task  to  realize  as  any.  While  with  Columbia 
University  he  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best 
tackles  ever  developed  at  the  institution,  if  not  the 
best,  and  was  captain  of  his  team.  His  experience  in 
coaching  has  taken  him  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Stevens, w  Fordham,  Manhattan  and  his  alma  mater, 
where  he  is  the  present  line  coach.  During  the  foot 
ball  season  he  is  called  upon  to  officiate  at  many  of 
the  important  games  including  those  of  the  "Big 
Three."  His  fine  work  as  player  and  knowledge  of 
the  line  rate  him  high  in  that  department  of  the  game. 


CHARLES  D.  DALY. 

Two  years  in  succession,  in  1898  and  1899,  while 
playing  for  Harvard,  named  as  the  All-America  quar- 
ter-back. His  generalship  in  both  seasons  commended 
him  to  foot  ball  men  as  one  of  the  most  resourceful 
tacticians  of  the  game.  After  finishing  at  Harvard  he 
was  appointed  to  West  Point  and  in  1901  while  playing 
quarter-back  for  the  Army  for  the  third  time  he  was 
named  as  the  All-America  quarter.  He  is  the  only 
player  who  has  been  selected  three  times  for  that  dis- 
tinction. He  was  commissioned  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  in  1905,  and  now  holds  the  rank  of  major. 
He  has  acted  as  backfield  coach  for  Harvard  and  has 
been  head  coach  at  West  Point,  where  he  is  stationed. 

ED  THORP. 

Well  known  as  a  coach,  not  only  of  foot  ball  but  of 
basketball.  He  was  full-back  and  end  for  De  La  Salle 
and  during  the  war  served  as  athletic  officer  for  the 
United  States  submarine  base  at  New  London.  He  has 
had  much  experience  with  players  of  the  preparatory 
schools,  where  the  foot  ball  for  the  colleges  is  grounded. 
His  signal  code  has  been  used  successfully  and  his 
formations  are  those  which  will  stand  the  test  of  play. 
At  present  he  is  the  basket  ball  coach  of  New  York 
University  with  much  success  in  bringing  out 
competent  and  liigh  class  teams.  His  knowledge  of 
foot  ball  is  grounded  in  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  line  and  maneuvers  necessary  in  the  backfield. 
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GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  FOOT  BALL 
FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  Walter  Camp 

Those  who  are  taking  up  foot  ball  for  the  first  time  should 
observe  certain  rules  which  will  enable  them  to  become 
adept  players  with  fewer  mistakes  than  perhaps  would  other- 
wise fall  to  their  lot. 

Beginners  in  foot  ball  should  do  two  things :  They  should 
read  the  rules,  and  they  should,  if  possible,  watch  the  prac- 
tise of  others.  If  the  latter  be  impossible,  they  must,  after 
having  read  the  rules,  start  in  and,  with  eleven  on  a  side, 
play  according  to  their  own  interpretation  of  the  rules. 
When  differences  of  opinion  arise  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
rule,  a  letter  addressed  to  the  publishers  of  Spalding's 
Official  Foot  Ball  Guide — the  American  Sports  Publishing 
Company,  45  Rose  Street,  New  York — will  always  elicit  an 
answer. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  starting  the  practise  is  to 
provide  the  accessories  of  the  game,  which,  in  foot  ball, 
are  simple.  The  playing  field  should  be  marked  out  with 
v.'hitened  lines.  It  is  customary,  though  unnecessary,  to 
mark  the  field  with  transverse  lines,  every  five  yards,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  referee  in  determining  how  far  the  ball  is 
advanced  at  every  down.  In  the  middle  of  the  lines  forming 
the  ends  of  the  field,  the  goal  posts  are  erected,  and  should 
be  eighteen  feet  six  inches  apart,  with  cross-bar  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  posts  should  exceed  twenty  feet  in 
height.     The  ball  used  is  an  oval  leather  cover  containing 
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a  rubber  bladder,  which  is  inflated  by  means  of  a  small  air 
pump.  The  ball  used  by  the  principal  teams  is  the  Official 
Intercollegiate  Foot  Ball,  No.  J5,  used  in  all  of  the  big 
games  and  made  by  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

The  costumes  of  the  players  form  another  very  important 
feature,  and  should  be  of  a  proper  and  serviceable  nature. 
The  pants  should  be  made  of  canvas,  drill  or  moleskin,  and 
should  be  well  padded  at  hips  and  knees.  A  strong  guard 
should  be  worn  to  protect  the  thighs.  A  jersey  should  be 
used,  well  padded  at  the  shoulders  and  elbows.  The  pads 
can  be  sewed  on  outside  the  jersey  or  attached  to  the  body.  If 
they  are  attached  when  the  jersey  is  put  on  it  will  help  to 
hold  them  in  place. 

The  stockings  should  be  long,  and  of  strong  worsted,  wool 
or  cotton. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  entire  uniform  is  the 
shoe.  Ordinary  street  shoes,  with  leather  cross-bars  nailed  to 
the  soles,  will  do,  but  the  regular  foot  ball  shoe  equipped 
with  leather  cleats,  arranged  to  help  the  player  to  start,  stop 
or  dodge  without  slipping,  made  with  a  hard  box  toe,  fitting 
the  foot  firmly,  yet  comfortably,  is  far  better.  The  Mike  Mur- 
phy ankle  brace  made  in  the  shoe  is  an  almost  sure  preventa- 
tive of  sprained  ankles. 

Head  guards  are  made  to  protect  the  player  and  must  not 
be  made  of  sole  leather,  papier  mache  or  any  other  hard, 
unyielding  material  that  might  injure  another  player. 

The  team  of  eleven  players  is  made  up  of  seven  forwards 
or  line  men,  consisting  of  a  center,  two  guards,  two  tackles 
and  two  ends,  who  stand  in  a  line  facing  their  seven  oppo- 
nents to  keep  them  away  from  the  runner  when  on  offense. 
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and  to  break  through  opponents  and  down  the  opponents' 
runner  when  on  defense;  a  quarter-back,  who  stands  behind 
this  line  and  usually  directs  the  play  of  the  team;  two  half- 
backs and  a  full-back,  who  play  behind  the  quarter-back  at 
varying  distances,  ahd  are  used  as  runners  when  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  and  defenders  of  the  goal  when  the  other 
side  is  in  possession. 

Before  commencing  practise,  a  man  should  be  chosen  to 
act  as  referee,  umpire  and  linesman,  for  in  practise  games 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  official.  The 
two  sides  then  toss  up,  and  the  one  winning  the  toss  has 
choice  of  goal  or  kick-off.  If  there  be  a  wind,  the  winner 
will  naturally  and  wisely  take  the  goal  from  which  that  wind 
is  blowing  but  his  opponent  has  the  choice  of  kicking  off  or 
receiving  the  ball  from  the  kick-off.  This  is  reversed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  period.  If  there  be  no  advantage  in 
goals  he  may  choose  the  kick-off  and  his  opponents  then  take 
whichever  goal  they  prefer. 

The  two  teams  then  line  up,  the  holders  of  the  ball  placing 
it  upon  the  middle  of  the  40-yard  line  of  the  kicker's  side,  60 
yards  from  the  opponents'  goal,  and  the  opponents  being 
obliged  to  stand  back  at  least  ten  yards  from  the  ball  until 
it  has  been  touched  by  the  foot.  Some  man  of  the  side  having 
the  kickoff  must  then  kick  the  ball  at  least  ten  yards  into  the 
opponents'  territory.  Preferably,  therefore,  he  will  send  it 
just  short  of  the  goal  line  or  as  far  as  he  can,  and  still  have 
his  forwards  reach  the  spot  in  time  to  prevent  too  great 
'headway  being  acquired  by  the  opponents'  interference  in  an 
effort  to  return  the  ball  toward  the  center  of  the  field  and 
then  on  into  the  territory  of  the  rival  team. 
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The  opponents  then  catch  it  and  return  it  by  a  kick,  or 
they  run  with  it.  If  one  of  them  runs  with  it  he  may  be 
tackled  by  the  opponents.  He  may  not,  however,  be  tackled 
below  the  knees.  As  soon  as  the  ball  is  fairly  held,  that  is, 
both  player  and  ball  brought  to  a  standstill,  or  the  runner 
with  the  ball  touches  the  ground  with  any  part  of  his  person, 
except  his  hands  or  feet,  while  in  the  grasp  of  an  opponent, 
the  referee  blows  his  whistle  and  the  runner  having  the  ball 
is  "down." 

Advance  having  ceased  temporarily  someone  upon  the  side 
in  possession  of  the  ball — usually  the  man  called  the  snap- 
back  or  center — places  the  ball  on  the  ground  at  that  spot  for 
a  "scrimmage,"  as  it  is  termed. 

The  ball  is  then  put  in  play  again,  placing  it  flat  on  the 
ground  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  side  line  pointing 
towards  the  goal.  The  men  of  each  team  keep  at  their  own 
end  of  the  ball,  under  the  penalty  of  a  foul  for  offside  play, 
on  an  imaginary  line,  parallel  to  the  goal  line  and  passing 
through  the  end  of  the  ball  nearest  each  side's  own  goal  line, 
which  determines  the  position  of  the  players  of  each  side. 

Play  begins  by  the  center,  also  called  the  snap-back,  pass- 
ing the  ball  back  usually  with  his  hands,  to  a  player  of  his 
own  side  just  behind  him,  who  is  called  the  quarter-back. 
Any  back  may  receive  it  for  certain  plays. 

The  ball  is  now  in  play,  and  both  sides  may  press  forward 
as  soon  as  the  ball  is  put  in  motion  by  the  center. 

Naturally,  however,  as  the  quarter-back  usually  passes  it 
still  further  behind  him  to  another  player  to  kick  or  run 
with,  it  is  the  opposing  side  which  is  most  anxious  to  push 
forward,  while  the  side  having  the  ball  endeavors  by  all 
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lawful  means  to  retard  that  advance  until  their  runner  or 
kicker  has  had  time  to  execute  his  play. 

It  is  this  antagonism  of  desire  on  the  part  of  both  sides 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  special  legislation  in  the  rules 
regarding  the  use  of  the  hands,  body  and  arms  of  the  con- 
testants— and  beginners  must  carefully  note  the  distinction. 

As  soon  as  the  center  has  sent  the  ball  behind  him,  he 
has  really  placed  all  the  men  in  his  own  line  ofif-side;  that 
is,  between  the  ball  and  the  opponents'  goal,  and  they, 
therefore,  can  theoretically  occupy  only  the  position  in  which 
they  stand,  while  the  opponents  have  the  legal  right  to  run 
past  them  as  quickly  as  possible. 

For  this  reason,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  men  "on 
side"  have  the  best  claim  to  right  of  way,  it  has  been  enacted 
that  the  side  having  possession  of  the  ball  may  not  use  their 
hands  or  arms,  but  only  their  bodies,  when  thus  off-side, 
to  obstruct  or  interrupt  their  adversaries,  while  the  side 
tunning  through  in  the  endeavor  to  stop  the  runner,  or 
secure  possession  of  the  ball,  may  use  their  hands  and  arms 
tc  make  passage  for  themselves.  Nor  may  the  side  in  pos- 
session of  the  ball  form  any  locked  interference  by  taking 
hold  of  each  other,  nor  may  they  in  any  way  push  or  pull 
their  own  man  who  is  running  with  the  ball. 

The  game  thus  progresses  in  a  series  of  downs,  constituted 
of  runs,  passes  or  kicks,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  only  limita- 
tion being  that  by  a  rule  designed  to  prevent  one  side  contin- 
uously keeping  possession  of  the  ball  without  any  material 
advance  or  retreat,  which  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
'opponents.  This  rule  provides  that  in  four  "downs"  or 
attempts  to  advance  the  ball,  a  side  not  having  made  ten 
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yards  towards  the  opponents'  goal  must  surrender  posses- 
sion of  the  ball. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  a  team  actually 
surrenders  the  ball  in  this  way,  because,  after  three  attempts, 
if  the  prospects  of  completing  the  ten-yards  gain  appear 
small,  it  is  considered  best  to  kick  the  ball  as  far  as  possible 
down  the  field,  and  such  method  is  more  likely  to  be  adopted 
than  to  make  a  last  attempt  by  a  run  and  give  the  enemy 
possession  almost  on  the  spot  of  the  down. 

In  such  a  case,  if  the  kick  be  made,  the  rules  provide  that 
it  must  be  such  a  kick  as  to  give  the  opponents  fair  and 
equal  chance  to  gain  possession  of  the  ball  and  must  go 
beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage  unless  stopped  by  an  oppo- 
nent. 

A  player  also  may  make,  under  certain  restrictions,  care- 
fully stated  in  the  rules,  what  is  known  as  a  forward  pass, 
that  is,  throw  the  ball  forward  to  another  player  of  his 
own  side.  In  case  of  a  forward  pass,  the  player  making 
the  pass  must  be  at  least  5  yards  back  of  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage when  doing  this. 

There  is  one  other  element  entering  into  this  progress 
of  the  game,  and  that  is  the  fair  catch.  This  may  be  made 
from  a  kick  by  the  opponents,  provided  the  catcher  indicates 
his  intention  by  raising  his  hand  in  the  air,  takes  the  ball  on 
the  fly  with  not  more  than  two  steps  in  any  direction  after 
the  catch  and  no  other  of  his  side  touching  it. 

This  entitles  him  to  a  free  kick ;  that  is,  his  opponents  may 
not  come  within  ten  yards  of  the  spot  where  he  made  the 
catch,  while  he  (and  his  side)  may  retire  such  distance 
toward  his  own  goal  as  he  sees  fit,  and  then  make  a  punt  or 
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a  drop  kick,  or  give  the  ball  to  some  one  of  his  own  side  to 
place  the  ball  for  a  place  kick. 

Here  again,  as  at  kick-off,  when  taking  the  free  kick,  he 
must  make  an  actual  kick  of  at  least  ten  yards,  unless  the 
ball  is  stopped  by  the  opponents.  His  own  men  must  be 
behind  the  ball  when  he  kicks  it,  or  be  adjudged  off-side. 
If  he  prefers,  he  may  have  the  ball  down  for  a  scrimmage 
instead  of  taking  the  kick,  and  both  teams  line  up  for  a 
scrimmage  with  the  center  passing  the  ball  as  in  any  line 
play. 

Whenever  the  ball  goes  across  the  side  boundary  line  of 
the  playing  field,  it  is  "in  touch"  or  out  of  bounds.  It  must 
be  at  once  brought  back  to  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line. 
Then,  walking  at  right  angles  to  the  line,  it  is  carried  into  the 
field  for  an  optional  distance  of  5  to  15  yards  by  the  side 
in  possession  of  the  ball.  It  is  put  into  play  by  some  mem- 
ber of  the  side  which  carried  it  out,  or  which  first  secured 
possession  of  it  after  it  went  out. 

If  the  ball  be  kicked  out  of  bounds  or  passed  out  of 
bounds,  it  belongs  to  the  opponents  at  the  point  that  it  crosses 
a  side  line. 

The  method  of  putting  it  into  play  is  to  take  it  to  the  spot 
where  it  crossed  the  line  and  then  carry  it  at  right  angles 
into  the  field  fifteen  yards,  unless  preference  for  a  different 
distance  is  stated,  which,  however,  cannot  be  more  than 
fifteen  yards  nor  less  than  five  from  side  line,  and  make  an 
ordinary  scrimmage  of  it,  the  same  as  after  a  down. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  ball  by  a  succession  of  these 
plays,  runs,  kicks,  forward  passes,  downs,  fair  catches,  etc., 
has  advanced  toward  one  or  the  other  of  the  goals,  until  it 
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is  within  kicking  distance  of  the  goal  bar.  The  question 
now  will  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  captain  of  the  attacking 
side  as  to  whether  his  best  plan  of  operation  will  be  to  try 
a  drop-kick  at  the  goal  or  forward-pass  it,  or  to  continue 
the  running  attempts,  in  the  hope  of  carrying  the  ball  across 
the  goal  line,  for  this  latter  play  will  count  his  side  a  touch- 
down, and  entitle  them  to  a  try-at-point. 

In  deciding,  therefore,  whether  to  try  a  drop-kick,  forward 
pass,  or  continue  the  running  attempts,  he  should  reflect 
upon  the  value  of  the  scores.  The  touchdown  resulting  from 
an  end  run  or  forward  pass  will  count  6  points,  even  if  he 
afterward  fails  to  make  an  added  point  by  succeeding  in  try- 
at-point  by  one  of  the  specified  ways.  If  he  makes  try-at-point 
the  touchdown  and  try-at-point  together  total  7.  A  drop- 
kick,  if  it  results  successfully,  counts  3  points,  and  a  place- 
kick,  if  it  should  be  made,  would  count  3  points.  This,  of 
course,  is  when  they  are  tried  independently  of  try-at-point. 
In  the  latter  effort  after  touchdown  the  drop-kick  and  the 
place-kick  score  only  1  point,  as  they  are  then  a  part  of  try- 
at-point. 

He  must,  therefore,  carefully  consider  all  the  issues  at 
this  point,  and  it  is  the  handling  of  these  problems  that 
shows  his  quality  as  a  captain.  If  he  elects  to  continue  his 
running  attempts,  and  eventually  carries  the  ball  across  the 
line,  he  secures  a  touchdown  at  the  spot  where  the  ball 
is  finally  held,  after  being  carried  over,  and  the  ball  is  then 
brought  out  and  the  scoring  side  makes  its  try-at-point  by 
drop-kick,  place-kick,  forward  pass  or  running  formation. 

In  place-kick  the  ball  is  held  in  the  hands  of  the  placer, 
close  to,  but  not  touching,  the  ground,  and  then  carefully 
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aimed.  The  kicker  himself  may  aim  it,  touching  it  with  his 
hands,  provided  the  ball  does  not  touch  the  ground.  Then, 
at  a  signal  from  the  kicker  that  it  is  right,  it  is  placed  upon 
the  ground,  still  steadied  by  the  hand  or  finger  of  the  placer, 
and  instantly  kicked  by  the  place  kicker.  ^ 

The  reason  for  this  keeping  it  off  the  ground  until  the 
last  instant  is  that  the  opponents  may  charge  forward  as 
soon  as  the  ball  touches  the  ground,  and  hence  would  surely 
stop  the  kick  if  much  time  intervened.  If  the  ball  goes  over 
the  cross-bar  in  try-at-point  the  point  counts  and  the  oppo- 
nents then  have  the  option  of  kick-off  or  receiving  kick-off. 
If  they  decide  to  kick  off  they  do  so  from  their  own  40-yard 
mark,  but  should  they  decree  to  receive  the  kick-off,  the  team 
scoring  places  the  ball  on  their  own  40-yard  line  and  the 
game  is  continued  by  kicking  the  ball. 

There  is  one  other  issue  to  be  considered  at  this  point, 
and  that  is,  if  the  ball  be  in  possession  of  the  defenders  of 
the  goal,  or  if  it  fall  into  their  hands  when  thus  close  to 
their  own  goal.  Of  course,  they  will  naturally  endeavor, 
by  running  or  kicking,  to  free  themselves,  if  possible,  from 
the  unpleasant  situation  that  menaces  them.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  becomes  impossible,  and  there  is  a  provision 
in  the  rules  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of  relief,  at  a 
sacrifice,  it  is  true,  but  scoring  less  against  them  than  if 
their  opponents  should  regain  possession  of  the  ball  and 
make  a  touchdown  or  a  goal. 

A  player  may  at  any  time  kick,  pass  or  carry  the  ball 
across  his  own  goal  line,  and  there  touch  it  down  for  safety. 
This,  while  it  scores  2  points  for  his  opponents,  gives  his 
side  the  privilege  of  bringing  the  ball  out  to  the  20-yard 
line,  and  then  putting  it  down  for  a  scrimmage. 
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The  succession  of  plays  continues  for  four  periods  of  15 
minutes  each.  Between  the  second  and  third  periods  there 
intervenes  a  15-minute  intermission,  after  which  the  side 
which  did  not  have  the  kick-off  at  the  commencement  of  the 
match  has  possession  of  the  ball  for  the*  kick-off.  But 
between  the  first  and  second  and  third  and  fourth  periods 
there  is  only  a  one-minute  intermission,  and  the  players  of 
neither  side  are  allowed  to  leave  the  field;  the  teams  change 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  field,  and  the  ball  is  placed 
in  the  same  relative  position,  the  down  and  point  to  be 
gained  remaining  the  same. 

The  result  of  the  match  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
points  scored  during  the  four  periods:  a  successful  try  at 
point  following  a  touchdown  counts  one  and  goal  and  touch- 
down combined  count  7  points ;  a  goal  from  the  field,  that  is, 
without  the  aid  of  a  touchdown,  3  points;  a  touchdown  from 
which  no  goal  is  kicked  scores  6  points,  and  a  safety  counts 
2  points  for  the  opponents. 

A  team  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  by  taking  up 
what  are  known  as  "trick"  plays,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  ordin- 
ary team  plays  in  the  present  modern  game,  before  the  indi- 
viduals of  that  team  have  become  thoroughly  perfected  in  the 
practical  rudiments.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  team 
playing  intricate  criss-crosses,  double  and  forward  passes 
and  concealed  ball  plays,  whose  men  are  still  tackling  high, 
and  whose  half-backs  kick  a  punt  from  low  down  on  the  toe. 
The  present  rules  make  one  of  the  prime  essentials  of  a  good 
team  proficiency  in  running,  forward  passing  and  kicking 
from  regular  formations. 
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Let  us  take  up  running  in  the  line,  and  by  this  I  mean 
running  from  his  position  in  the  line  by  any  one  of  the  for- 
wards. This  may  prove  a  fair  chance  to  take  at  times.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  guard  running,  but  it  is 
no  longer  conunon.  The  guard  occupies  a  position  for  short 
and  perhaps  unexpected  runs,  but  with  the  modern  game  he 
is  such  a  feature  in  the  defensive  work  that  it  has  become  a 
question  whether  he  should  be  given  much  running  to  do. 
n  The  most  natural  run  for  the  guard  or  tackle  is  outside 
of  tackle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rush  line  from  which 
he  stands.  In  the  performance  of  this  run  by  the  tackle, 
the  principal  feature  is  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  tackle 
is  about  to  start,  and  his  getting  a  quick  and  free  start,  not 
followed,  or  followed  at  a  considerable  distance  only,  by  his 
vis-a-vis. 

In  order  to  do  this  he  must  form  the  habit  of  holding 
himself  in  the  same  position  when  he  is  not  going  to  make 
this  run  that  he  occupies  when  he  is  going  to  undertake  it, 
for  any  difference  will  indicate  to  his  opponent  what  the 
play  is  to  be.  Breaking  away,  he  runs  closely  behind  the 
quarter-back,  taking  the  ball  on  the  fly  as  he  passes,  and 
making  a  short  and  sharp  dash,  just  about  over  the  tackle's 
position.  The  latter  has  the  assistance  of  the  backs,  all  of 
whom  precede  the  runner  and  break  through  ahead  of  him. 

A  tackle  also  may  be  run  in  a  similar  fashion  around  the 
end,  but  this  latter  play  is  of  no  great  value  except  with 
particularly  fast  tackles.  The  ends  may  be  used  exactly  as 
the  tackles  are  running. 

Other  runs  which  are  possible  by  the  line  men  are,  of 
course,  criss-cross  and  delayed  passes.  One  example  of  these 
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criss-crosses  will  illustrate  sufficiently  to  enable  a  captain  or 
coach  to  carry  out  a  great  variety  of  them,  using  every  man 
in  his  line  if  he  wishes. 

For  instance,  the  tackle  and  half-back  criss-cross.  As  in 
the  instance  I  described  of  the  ordinary  tackle  run,  the  tackle 
— say  the  left  tackle — suddenly  shakes  himself  free  from  his 
opponent  and  dashes  straight  at  the  quarter,  a  few  feet 
behind  him,  of  course;  the  quarter  passes  him  the  ball  as 
he  arrives,  exactly  as  though  the  left  tackle  were  then  going 
around  between  the  right  tackle  and  the  guard.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  the  left  tackle  passes  the  ball  to  the  right  half, 
who  runs  to  the  left  end;  the  half,  full-back  and  quarter 
all  interfering  for  him. 

The  great  point  in  this  play  is  to  see  that  the  opposing 
right  tackle  does  not  get  the  runner  as  he  starts  off  to  get 
the  ball,  and  furthermore,  that  the  opposing  right  tackle 
and  right  end  are  blocked  late  but  long.  Such  a  criss-cross 
can  also  be  worked  with  the  end. 

So  much  for  the  line  men  running.  Wing  shifts  or  line 
shifts,  that  is,  plays  wherein  one  side  of  the  line  shifts  just 
before  the  ball  is  put  in  play  over  to  the  other  side,  are  also 
very  common. 

Next  we  come  to  the  half-backs  and  full-backs.  The  half- 
back running  on  his  own  side  between  any  of  the  various 
men  in  the  line;  the  half-back  running  between  any  of  the 
men  on  the  side  away  from  his  own  side;  the  full-back  run- 
ning on  the  right  side  or  the  left  side  through  the  same  open- 
ing and  under  the  same  circumstances  and  with  practically 
the  same  interference,  for  in  the  modern  game  the  captain  is 
wise  who  uses  his  three  men  behind  the  line  in  such  a  way 
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that  any  one  of  them  may  perform  any  of  the  various  plays 
devised  for  the  backs,  maintaining  a  similar  formation,  no 
matter  what  the  play  is  to  be. 

The  cardinal  points  to  be  remembered  regarding  running 
by  the  half-backs  and  full-backs  are  these:  That  the  inter- 
ference must  depend  upon  the  speed  of  the  men  engaged, 
and  that  no  interference  should  be  such  as  to  slow  up  the 
runner  appreciably,  unless  it  be  for  some  trick  play  or 
double  pass  where  the  slowing  up  of  the  runner  means 
merely  his  being  caught  after  getting  rid  of  the  ball. 

A  good  guard  who  can  pick  up  his  feet  lively,  and  who 
can  get  around  quickly  and  easily  after  blocking,  can  get 
out  before  an  ordinarily  fast  runner.  A  team  should  not 
have  a  quarter-back  who  is  too  slow  to  get  out  to  the  end 
as  an  interferer  before  the  back  carrying  the  ball  reaches 
the  other  point.  For  all  that  there  are  quarter-backs — and 
good  ones,  too — who  are  a  little  slow  in  this  and  hold  back 
the  runner.  These  men  either  should  be  coached  into  better 
speed  or  taught  a  little  different  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
ball — on  the  run,  perhaps — or  be  sent  to  perform  the  tackle's 
duties,  and  let  the  tackle  run  out  if  the  tackle  is  a  remark- 
ably fast  man;  otherwise  such  a  transfer  would  only  make 
bad  worse. 

From  what  I  have  said,  the  captain  can  see  that  he  must 
measure  his  interference  by  the  speed  of  his  interferers,  and 
match  them  with  the  speed  of  his  runner  with  the  ball  in 
order  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  equation  of  his  own  team. 

Regarding  going  through  the  line  close  to  the  center  by 
backs  (and  by  backs  I  mean  quarter-back,  half-back  and 
full-back),  there  are  two  ways  of  sending  a  man  through  the 
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line.  One  is  to  batter  a  hole  before  him  and  let  him  slip 
through,  and  the  other  is  to  put  him  through  a  quick  opening. 
There  are  line  plays  which  combine  a  variety  of  these  tactics, 
but  there  are  some  principles  to  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  them  which  will  give  them  something  more  than  a  care- 
less "hit  or  miss"  move. 

In  the  first  place,  a  big,  heavy  man  should  never  be  run 
into  the  line  with  one  or  two  light  interferers  preceding  him, 
whereas  a  light  man  can  be  run  in  behind  two  heavy  men 
with  abandon. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  times  when  the  hole 
will  be  choked  up  in  spite  of  the  attempt  of  the  interferers, 
and  a  heavy  man  getting  his  head  down  may  strike  one  of 
the  interferers  in  the  back  and  incapacitate  him  for  future 
work.  It  is  not  so  apt  to  hurt  the  runner  as  it  is  the  man 
whom  he  strikes,  although  there  have  been  cases  of  injury  to 
the  runner.  When  the  hole  is  choked  up  and  heavy  men 
are  interfering  they  can  usually  keep  the  mass  moving  away 
from  the  runner,  even  if  they  do  not  open  the  hole  for  him, 
and  this  play  is  much  less  hard  and  far  less  dangerous. 

In  sending  two  light  interferers  ahead  to  spring  an  open- 
ing for  the  runner,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an 
opening  made  in  this  way  is  a  quick,  sharp  one,  and  should 
be  utilized  instantly.  An  opening  on  the  other  hand  made 
by  two  heavy  men  in  this  fashion  can  be  much  smaller 
and  rely  largely  upon  the  accumulated  force,  even  after  the 
runner  strikes  the  line.  The  men  who  go  ahead  to  interfere 
always  must  remember  if  they  have  to  fall,  to  try  to  fall 
away  from  the  opening  and  not  block  it  up. 
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Rules  against  momentum-mass  playing  are  not  likely  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  the  principle  of  wedges.  They  take  off 
the  weight  which  is  possible  to  get  into  these  wedges,  and 
in  that  way  they  are  an  excellent  thing.  It  required  more 
severe  legislation  to  eliminate  all  mass  plays.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  10-yard  rule.  The  addition  of  the  rule 
forbidding  pushing  and  pulling  and  locked  interference  com- 
pleted the  demolition  of  the  old  mass  play. 

The  development  of  the  position  of  quarter-back,  so  far 
as  running  is  concerned,  has  been  toward  the  old  rules,  when 
many  years  ago  it  was  possible  for  the  man  receiving  the  ball 
from  the  snap-back  to  carry  it  forward.  Some  years  since 
a  rule  was  enacted  again  permitting  the  quarter-back  to  run, 
provided,  however,  he  went  out  at  least  five  yards  from  the 
point  at  which  the  ball  was  snapped. 

The  continuation  of  the  quarter-back  run  with  the  forward 
pass  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  successful  play.  It 
is  interesting,  because  it  admits  of  greater  possibilities,  and 
a  run  of  this  nature  when  it  is  thoroughly  successful  develops 
into  spectacular  play  which  pleases  the  spectator  and 
demands  one  more  qualification  in  a  quarter-back. 

Now,  with  the  privilege  allowed  the  quarter-back  of  cross- 
ing the  line  of  scrimmage  at  any  point,  there  are  many  more 
of  these  runs  attempted. 

There  are  several  methods  of  effecting  the  quarter-back 
run,  and  although  naturally  it  is  difficult  to  bring  it  off  unless 
it  is  performed  unexpectedly,  it  does  lend  itself  to  the  devel- 
opment of  interference.  The  usual  method  is  for  the  inter- 
ference to  circle  outside  of  tackle,  the  quarter-back  protected 
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by  the  interferers  making  a  very  direct  run  toward  the  end 
and  circling  as  his  interferers  turn  in. 

Another  method  is  to  pass  the  ball  back  apparently  to  the 
full-back  for  a  kick,  and  he,  acting  as  quarter-back,  may 
run  with  the  ball  out  around  the  end.  Forward  passing  by 
any  man  back  of  the  line  is  allowable.  The  man  making  the? 
pass  must  be  five  yards  back  of  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

Last  in  this  brief  summary  of  plays  is  kicking.  This 
department  under  the  present  rules  becomes  still  more  impor- 
tant, even  though  a  field-kick  goal  counts  now  but  3  points. 

The  special  points  about  kicking  are  the  accurate  placing 
of  the  ball  and  the  acquirement  of  short  and  long-distance 
punting  as  well  as  place  kicking. 

Kicking  into  touch,  where  admissible  under  the  rules, 
should  be  made  much  mere  of,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  team  to  have  good  punters. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  these  kicks  would  be  an  almost 
infinite  task,  but  the  captain  can  study  out  the  situation  from 
the  following  premises:  A  kick  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
kick-off,  and  often  after  fair  catch.  What  kind  of  a  kick, 
then,  will  be  most  advantageous  to  his  team?  A  short  one, 
high,  where  his  man  can  get  under  it,  or  a  long-distance 
one,  giving  his  opponents  a  chance  perhaps  of  return,  but 
enabling  him  if  he  has  fast  ends  to  hold  the  ball  down  at 
the  distance  of  the  kick?  How  best  shall  he  take  advantage 
of  all  his  possibilities? 

The  coach  must  make  up  his  mind  that  while  it  is  prac- 
tically useless  to  rely  upon  hammering  plays  to  win  games, 
he  must  develop  some  fairly  consistent  short  ground-gaining 
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plays  and  a  full  repertoire  of  open  plays,  forward  passes 
and  on-side  kicks. 

The  open  play  which  takes  big  chances  of  wide  end  runs 
or  surprises  combined  with  the  forward  pass,  must  still  make 
up  the  threatening  attacking  force  of  an  eleven. 

This  does  not  mean  that  line  bucking  should  be  forgotten. 
There  is  likely  to  come  a  time  in  any  game  when  the  team 
must  carry  the  ball  for  fifteen  yards  with  certainty.  Then 
line  bucking  is  a  very  valuable  asset,  and  the  players  must 
be  tried  out  in  doing  this  and  tested  until  the  coach  feels 
that  they  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  a  pinch.  Now,  it  is 
not  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world  to  accomplish  this,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  by  any  means. 

Consider  the  forward  pass  as  the  means  of  alarming  the 
opponents  and  forcing  them  to  place  their  defense  in  such 
a  position  as  to  make  it  more  possible  to  puncture  their 
line  or  circle  their  ends.  When  the  forward  pass  first  came 
in,  very  few  teams  realized  that  there  was  any  other  way  to 
frighten  the  opponents  than  by  actually  making  the  pass. 

Teams  now  have  learned,  however,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  alarm  the  opponents  and  make  them  open  out  their  defense 
without  taking  a  chance  of  surrendering  the  ball.  This  is 
likely  to  happen  on  any  forward  pass  play. 

With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  wise  to  have  a  certain  line  of 
plays  primarily  based  upon  the  half-back  or  back  charging 
around  the  end  of  the  line,  in  which  play  the  end  himself 
goes  forward,  turning  toward  his  runner  and  extending  his 
arms  as  if  to  take  the  pass.  Meantime  the  back  who  is  run- 
ning, still  circling  back  after  having  received  the  ball,  puts 
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it  in  such  a  position  in  his  hand  that  he  appears  to  be  getting 
ready  to  make  a  forward  pass,  but  still  runs  on. 

It  is  impossible  under  these  conditions  for  the  opponents 
to  know  whether  the  man  actually  intended  to  make  the  pass 
and  then  found  that  the  position  of  his  end  or  his  own 
progress  was  such  as  to  make  it  inadvisable  to  complete  the 
pass,  or  whether  it  was  a  fake  play  all  the  time.  As  it 
was  impossible  for  the  opponents  to  tell,  they  must  guard 
just  as  though  the  pass  had  been  made,  and  hence  their 
line  of  defense  is  weakened  by  it,  and  again  they  may  be 
rendered  nervous  for  fear  the  next  time  the  man  will  pass 
the  ball. 

For  a  team  to  meet  with  success  in  completing  forward 
passes,  it  is  essential  that  some  deception  be  used  to  throw 
the  opposing  team  off  its  guard,  such  as  employing  a  double 
or  delayed  pass  in  the  back-field  before  the  forward  pass 
is  attempted;  the  throwing  of  the  ball  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  which  the  play  has  started,  or  the  making  of  the  pass 
from  a  runnkig  formation,  for  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
complete  a  forward  pass  if  your  opponents  have  any  surety 
that  the  pass  will  be  made. 

As  a  scoring  play,  the  forward  pass  completed  behind  the 
goal  line  has  been  used  with  much  success. 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  LINE  POSITIONS 

By  Tom  Thorp. 

A  foot  ball  team  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  rush  line 
player.  If  an  eleven  has  a  soft  spot  in  its  rush  line  it  can- 
not expect  to  win  more  than  mediocre  honors.  It  will  find 
that  bolstering  up  that  weak  point  will  sap  the  strength  of 
the  remainder  of  the  combination  to  such  an  extent  that, 
success  will  be  beyond  its  reach.  More  than  one  team  has 
com6  up  to  its  championship  game  with  high  hopes  of 
taking  the  final  honors  and  found  that  a  poorly  coached 
line  has  little  chance  against  a  well  drilled  and  properly 
moulded  combination  of  seasoned  forwards.  In  fact,  so 
thorough  have  been  the  lessons  of  the  past  ten  years  that 
as  much  time  is  now  being  given  to  the  instruction  of  the 
men  in  the  line  as  the  backfield  candidates  received. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  importance 
of  the  development  of  some  system  of  play  for  the  individ- 
uals who  go  to  make  up  what  is  termed  the  "rush"  line  of 
the  team. 

Some  years  ago  most  of  the  foot  ball  coaches  were  former 
backfield  stars.  They  knew  more  about  the  style  of  play 
for  the  men  who  are  depended  upon  to  advance  the  ball  than 
they  did  regarding  any  sound  system  of  play  for  the  line. 
For  that  reason  better  backs  were  developed  than  forwards. 
The  introduction  of  the  "rush  line  specialist"  has  helped 
to  correct  this  faulty  system  of  instruction.  Today  every 
team  of  importance  gives  as  much  attention  to  developing 
its  line  as  it  gives  to  the  backfield  candidates.  As  a  result 
foot  ball  teams  of  the  present  day  are  much  above  their 
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predecessors  in  team  strength  and  smoothness  of  combina- 
tion effort. 

The  oldtime  system  of  giving  the  candidates  a  hasty  out- 
line of  the  duties  so  far  as  line  play  is  concerned,  has 
been  superseded  by  an  elaborate  system  of  coaching  that 
calls  upon  each  candidate  to  give  strict  attention  to  each 
word  of  instruction  uttered. 

In  the  old  days  of  "push  and  pull"  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  line  man  to  charge  his  opponent  and  then  get  to  the 
ball,  to  play  his  position  properly.  Today  that  system  of 
play  would  get  a  rush  line  candidate  into  no  end  of  trouble 
w^ith  his  coach. 

The  latter  demands  that  his  pupil  give  something  more 
than  an  imitation  of  a  battering  ram  and  a  bully,  trying  to 
overpower  his  opponents  by  brute  strength.  Today  the 
lineman  must  use  his  intelligence  as  much  as  a  backfield 
candidate  is  called  upon  to  use  his.  A  good,  fast  thinking, 
clever  lineman  is  of  as  much  help  to  his  team  as  an  elusive 
backfield  player. 

It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  positions  which  brings 
forth  the  championship  team.  Every  eleven  that  has  won  a 
championship  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  made  up 
of  players  of  these  qualities. 

A  foot  ball  team  is  composed  of  eleven  players,  all 
working  in  conjunction,  and  if  one  fails  to  do  his  share, 
the  strength  of  the  combination  is  broken,  with  the  result 
that  victory  is  generally  denied  the  eleven. 

Very  often  a  team  composed  of  a  fast,  hard-playing  back- 
field  and  a  slow,  unsupporting  line,  will  display  remarkable 
scoring  strength  when  confronted  by  light  and  weaker  rivals, 
but  when  put  to  the  acid  test,  its  strength  against  an  eleven 
of  superior  linemen  and  a  backfield  of  only  ordinary  ability, 
it  will   be  found  that   its   scoring  power   will   be  greatly 
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diminished  by  the  mediocre  play  of  the  linemen  and,  instead 
of  being  considered  a  strong  combination,  it  will  be  classed 
as  a  weak  and  ill-assorted  squad  of  performers. 

Line  play  is  just  as  important  a  factor  in  team  strength  as 
backfield  ability,  and  the  sooner  a  coach  realizes  this,  the 
easier  will  be  his  task  of  developing  the  proper  combination 
of  team  play  necessary  to  success. 

In  order  to  develop  a  squad  along  the  proper  lines,  it  is 
necessary  to  teach  all  of  the  respective  candidates  the  same 
rudiments  of  the  game.  No  matter  whether  it  is  a  center, 
guard,  tackle,  end,  half  or  full-back,  each  and  every  candi- 
date must  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  foot  ball.  Ability  to  bring  into  play  at  any 
time  in  a  contest  the  proper  knowledge  of  these  principles 
contributes  much  to  the  success  of  a  team. 

Falling  on  a  ball,  catching  kick-offs,  punts,  drop-kicks  or 
place  kicks;  tackling  opponents  in  the  open,  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  down  them  in  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  line  or 
circle  the  end;  blocking  or  picking  off  opponents  in  the 
open  or  on  the  line  of  scrimmage;  throwing  or  receiving 
forward  passes  or  intercepting  them,  or  interfering  for  the 
man  with  the  ball,  are  all  requirements  that  must  be  mas- 
tered to  a  degree  of  perfection  by  all  candidates  alike, 
before  they  can  be  considered  far  enough  advanced  to  be 
taught  the  functions  of  team  play.  In  fact,  many  more 
exactions  fall  upon  the  men  who  make  up  the  forward  line 
of  a  team  than  on  their  brother  players  behind  the  line,  but 
all  of  the  foregoing  essentials  must  be  instilled  in  them 
before  any  of  the  details  of  their  position  can  be  taken  up. 

Too  much  time  cannot  be  devoted  to  instructing  and 
drilling  the  candidates  in  the  rudiments.  Rudiments  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  every  foot  ball  championship  is 
built.  Give  me  the  team  that  is  highly  developed  in  the 
rudiments  and  I  will  show  you  the  championship  eleven. 
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The  best  instructors  are  those  who  leave  nothing  undoju 
in  drilling  their  players  in  the  first  principles.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  of  the  critics  of  the  game  that  the  team  possess- 
ing eleven  sure,  hard  tacklers  cannot  be  scored  upon.  This 
is  a  trifle  more  than  I  would  be  willing  to  concede.  How- 
ever, the  team  that  is  composed  of  good  tacklers  is  always 
the  hardest  to  score  upon. 

In  endeavoring  to  lay  out  some  proper  road  to  success  in 
foot  ball,  the  following  line  of  procedure  may  be  advanced 
as  one  that  ultimately  will  bear  the  just  fruits  of  a  coach's 
efforts : 

First — Assemble  the  candidates,  dividing  them  into  squads 
of  ten  or  twelve.  Place  the  veterans  in  the  front  ranks  of 
each  squad  and  thus  afford  the  novices  a  chance  to  see  how 
each  veteran  performs;  drill  each  and  every  man  in  the 
proper  way  to  fall  on  the  ball,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
falling  around  the  ball;  perfect  them  in  this  until  every 
man  can  recover  a  ball  whether  it  is  thrown  at  him,  from 
him,  to  his  right  or  left,  or  whether  on  the  run  or  from  a 
standing  position. 

Too  much  time  cannot  be  spent  in  teaching  this  important 
fundamental,  as  hundreds  of  games  have  been  won  or  lost 
by  the  ability  or  inability  of  an  individual  player  to  recover 
a  fumbled  ball  or  blocked  kick. 

•  Candidates  may  also  be  drilled  in  the  recovering  of 
bounding  balls,  by  teaching  them  to  pick  up  a  ball  on  the 
run,  as  in  base  ball,  instead  of  falling  on  it.  At  some 
colleges,  falling  on  the  ball  is  only  resorted  to  when  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  not  when  a  ball  has  bounded  free 
in  the  open.  A  number  of  players  have  won  glory  for 
themselves  and  victory  for  their  team  by  being  able  to 
recover  a  bounding  ball  without  leaving  their  feet,  with 
resultant  runs  for  touchdowns. 
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Second — ^The  proper  way  to  catch,  throw  or  pass  a  ball 
should  be  taught. 

Many  different  methods  are  in  vogue  for  teaching  candi- 
dates the  foregoing  requirements.  To  catch  a  ball  with  the 
least  possible  chance  for  a  fumble  is  best  done  by  what 
is  known  as  the  "basket  form"  catch.  This  consists,  first,  in 
properly  judging  the  ball  while  in  the  air.  It  might  be 
added  here  that  too  much  practise  in  judging  kicks  or 
passes  cannot  be  undertaken.  After  the  judging  has  been 
properly  taken  care  of,  the  catcher  places  himself  in  such 
a  position  that  he  will  be  under  the  ball  and  not  wait  so  thai 
he  will  be  forced  to  make  the  catch  while  on  the  run. 

Many  costly  fumbles  have  resulted  from  the  failure  of  a 
player  to  get  under  the  ball  immediately  and  allow  himself 
plenty  of  time  to  make  the  catch.  After  getting  to  the 
proper  spot  to  make  the  catch,  on  the  right  or  left  side, 
raise  the  arms  toward  the  ball  in  a  basket-like  form.  Using 
the  outside  arm  as  the  uppermost  part  of  the  basket  and  the 
other  as  the  bottom  or  other  side,  allow  the  ball  to  strike  the 
body — not  on  the  chest,  which  always  results  in  a  fumble, 
but  on  the  part  just  below  the  chest — and  at  the  same  time 
tighten  the  arms  around  the  ball.  A  good  plan  is  to 
exercise  the  body  and  legs,  so  that  they  may  become  part 
of  the  catch,  by  allowing  them  to  give  way  the  least  appre- 
ciable bit  with  the  ball. 

On  kick-offs  the  ball  may  be  caught  on  the  run,  thus 
enabling  the  catcher  to  get  into  his  stride  faster  and  gain 
considerably  more  ground.  Catching  a  ball  on  the  run  in 
this  manner  also  affords  the  catcher  more  opportunity  to 
dodge  an  oncoming  tackier,  but  should  only  be  employed 
by  the  experienced  player  who  is  sure  of  holding  the  ball. 

In  carrying  the  ball  on  the  run  the  player  should  be 
absolutely  certain  of  a  tight  hold  upon  it,  so  that  when  he  is 
tackled  the  ball  will  not  be  fumbled.    To  do  this,  one  point 
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of  the  ball  should  be  held  firmly  in  the  palm  of  the  hand 
with  the  other  point  snugly  fitted  into  the  armpit.  The 
other  hand  may  be  employed  to  ward  off  tacklers  or  to 
break  the  fall  to  the  ground  when  thrown. 

Throwing  the  ball,  or  passing  the  ball,  has,  in  this  era 
of  forward  passing,  become  a  very  important  function.  Too 
much  time  cannot  be  spent  in  developing  an  accurate  for- 
ward passer.  The  team  without  a  forward  passer  has  little 
chance  of  success  in  the  present  open  game. 

The  passer  should  be  one  of  the  backfield  players.  A 
good  plan  is  to  have  the  man  who  does  the  kicking  do  the 
passing.  In  that  way  the  opponents  will  not  know  whether 
to  expect  a  kick,  a  pass,  or  running  play. 

One  way  to  make  a  forward  pass  is  to  place  the  ball  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  with  the  fingers  grasping  the  lace 
side,  rear  part,  and  the  thumb  on  the  inside.  The  hand 
should  then  be  carried  back  so  that  the  ball  is  at  the  height 
of  the  head.  The  fingers  and  thumb  are  used  as  the  driving 
and  controlling  powers,  respectively. 

The  ball  should  be  thrown  in  the  same  manner  as  a  base 
ball,  by  shooting  the  arm  forward  in  a  snappy  motion.  The 
pass  should  be  sharp,  fast  and  straight,  and  not  a  long  oval 
arch.  Of  course,  where  great  distance  is  to  be  required, 
the  necessary  height  must  be  allowed,  but  never  must  the 
ball  be  allowed  to  soar  in  the  air,  as  this  results  in  a  slow 
pass,  giving  the  opponents  sufficient  time  either  to  intercept 
the  pass  or  else  to  spoil  the  pass  by  batting  it  to  the  ground. 

Third — ^Tackling,  blocking,  picking  off  opponents  or  inter- 
fering for  the  man  with  the  ball,  all  come  under  the  same 
requirements. 

Tackling  is  a  department  in  foot  ball  that  ranks  second 
to  none  and  should  demand  from  both  coach  and  players 
a  special  amount  of  attention.  A  team,  composed  of  a  squad 
of  sure,  hard  tacklers  is  the  hardest  aggregation  to  defeat. 
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Deadly  tackling  will  take  more  ginger  and  fight  out  of  an 
opponent  than  any  other  thing  known  on  the  gridiron, 
especially  if  the  tackle  is  made  after  a  long  run.  Also, 
less  danger  is  encountered  by  a  player  if  he  tackles  an 
opponent  forcibly  than  if  he  only  made  a  half-hearted 
attempt  and  failed  to  bring  him  down  with  a  thud. 

A  tackling  dummy  should  be  employed  in  the  preliminary 
work.  Ability  to  leave  one's  feet  and  strike  an  opponent 
with  the  shoulder  is  more  easily  acquired  with  the  aid  of  a 
dummy  than  by  any  other  method. 

The  dummy  should  be  hung  in  a  place  so  situated  that 
the  players  are  afforded  a  clear  run  at  it  from  all  angles. 
The  candidates  should  then  be  instructed  to  approach  the 
dummy  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed  and  when  within  four 
or  five  feet  of  it  to  hurl  their  bodies  at  it,  carrying  the 
head  and  shoulders  to  the  front,  striking  the  form  at  about 
the  height  of  the  thighs  with  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
encircling  the  legs  with  the  arms,  so  that  when  it  is  knocked 
from  its  fastenings,  it  will  be  carried  forward,  firmly  pinned 
in  the  arms  of  the  tackier. 

The  men  should  be  coached  to  launch  their  bodies  at  the 
supposed  opponent,  first  from  the  right  and  then  from  the 
left  foot,  with  the  speed  moderate  at  first,  but  increasing; 
gradually  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  make  the 
tackle  from  either  foot  without  any  hesitancy,  when  going 
at  any  rate  of  speed. 

Another  method  that  should  be  taught,  especially  to  line 
candidates,  is  that  of  not  only  completing  a  hard  tackle 
from  a  run  but  to  do  likewise  when  at  a  standstill,  as  will 
often  be  necessary  when  a  back  attempts  to  plunge  through 
the  line. 

This  method  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  already 
described,   inasmuch   as   the   shoulder   is   thrown   into   an 
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opponent  a  little  above  the  knee,  and,  instead  of  encircling 
the  legs  with  the  arms,  the  hands  are  carried  down  almost 
to  the  back  of  the  shoe  tops;  then  by  using  the  shoulder  as 
a  fulcrum  and  applying  the  power  with  the  hands,  the  op- 
ponent is  thrown  heavily  backward.  In  this  kind  of  a  game, 
where  the  man  carrying  the  ball  is  not  allowed  the  assistance 
of  his  teammates  to  push  or  pull  him  on,  as  in  the  old 
game,  this  style  of  tackling  for  a  lineman  will  prove  very 
effective.  Another  method  is  to  have  the  tackle  throw  his 
body  across  the  path  of  an  oncoming  runner  and  grasp  him 
about  the  knees  w4th  the  arms. 

Blocking  opponents  is  more  an  acquired  knack  of  getting 
in  the  way  of  an  opponent  than  anything  else.  The  candi- 
dates must  remember  that  the  most  effective  thing  to  employ 
in  blocking  is  the  human  body.  An  arm  or  hand  is  very 
easily  brushed  aside  and  will  generally  draw  a  penalty  from 
an  official,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  is  a  load  in  itself 
sufl&cient  to  check  the  progress  of  an  opponent  when  hurled 
at  him;  striking  him  at  the  knees  or  thereabouts,  it  is  sure 
to  bring  him  to  earth. 

On  the  offensive  all  linemen  should  remember  that  the 
only  proper  way  to  block  an  opponent  is  by  getting  one's 
body  between  the  man  being  blocked  and  the  ball.  Any 
other  method  is  less  effective  and  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
man  slipping  by  you  and  making  a  tackle.  Holding  in  the 
line  is  generally  the  result  of  some  lineman  allowing  his 
opponent  to  slip  by  him  by  a  poor  method  of  blocking  and 
then  trying  to  hold  him  with  the  hand  when  he  finds  that 
he  is  out  of  position  to  block.  A  well  coached  eleven 
seldom  is  given  a  penalty  for  linemen  holding.  Whenever 
one  is  given  it  is  traceable  entirely  to  some  faulty  block 
by  a  line  player. 

Picking  off  opponents,  as  well  as  interfering  for  a  runner, 
are  a  great  deal  the  same  to  the  one  used  in  blocking,  only 
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in  the  latter  case  the  body  is  always  launched  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cross  the  path  of  the  opponent.  In  case  the 
judgment  of  the  distance  is  short,  the  opponent  will  have 
to  jump  over  or  go  around  the  prostrate  form  to  get  to  the 
ball,  thus  giving  the  man  with  the  ball  an  opportunity  of 
going  out  or  cutting  inside  to  avoid  the  tackier;  pickiilg 
off  a  man  from  the  rear  is  forbidden  under  the  present  rules. 
It  should  not  be  taught  to  candidates.  It  is  dangerous,  and 
generally  results  in  injury. 

Starting  is  the  final  important  principle  that  must  be 
taught  each  candidate.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  pupil 
is  a  backfield  or  a  line  candidate.  He  must  be  taught  a 
sound  principle  as  to  how  to  leave  his  mark  in  the  fastest 
possible  time.  Speed  in  the  charge  of  forwards  is  abso- 
lutely vital  to  a  winning  foot  ball  team.  If  the  first  line  of 
attack  is  slow  in  getting  the  jump  on  the  ball,  the  backfield 
will  find  gaining  ground  a  very  difficult  task. 

No  back  can  possibly  expect  to  gain  ground  if  his  for- 
wards do  not  "open  a  hole"  or  "clean  up"  for  him.  A 
line  that  does  not  get  the  "jump"  on  their  opponents  is  not 
likely  to  open  up  many  holes  through  which  their  backs 
may  gain.  The  importance  of  teaching  linemen  to  leave 
their  marks  with  all  possible  speed,  therefore,  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  much.  The  success  of  the  team  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  speed  and  power  of  the  charge  of 
its  linemen.  A  slow  charging  line  is  generally  the  nucleus 
of  a  losing  foot  ball  combination. 

The  start  should  come  in  for  much  attention  during  the 
preliminary  stages  of  the  season.  The  coach  should  give 
personal  attention  to  the  individual  players,  so  far  as  cor- 
recting them  in  any  faulty  methods  of  starting.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  season  is  the  time  to  teach  the  men  the  method 
of  starting.     Once  a  lineman  has  acquired  a  faulty  method 
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it  is  doubly  hard  to  teach  him  a  correct  one.  If  much  time 
and  patience  are  expended  at  the  start  of  preliminary  prac- 
tise much  good  result  will  accrue  before  the  season  ends. 

Starting  appears  such  a  simple  thing  that  few  coaches 
pay  more  than  casual  attention  to  it.  The  fact  that  everyone 
is  capable  of  leaving  his  mark  at  a  fairly  respectable  rate 
of  speed  is  accepted  by  most  coaches  as  good  enough. 

I  say,  "by  most  coaches."  The  real  gridiron  mentor  is 
never  satisfied  with  ordinary  results.  He  demands  the  best 
possible.  The  only  way  of  obtaining  these  is  by  the  correct 
methods  of  instruction.  The  difference  between  a  great 
team  and  a  good  team  is  in  the  details  of  execution. 

The  difference  between  a  good  line  and  a  poor  one  is 
the  rate  of  speed  of  their  forwards.  A  fast,  hard  charg- 
ing, aggressive  set  of  forwards  speaks  for  correct  coaching 
methods.  A  slow,  slovenly  line  may  be  accepted  as  a  true 
indication  of  a  faulty  system  of  instruction. 

The  most  common  method  employed  by  present  day 
line  coaches  is  what  is  known  as  the  "sprinter's  start."  It 
is  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  a  sprinter  leaving  his  mark. 
Critics  argue  that  if  any  faster  method  than  that  employed 
by  our  champion  sprinters  was  known  it  would  be  imme- 
diately adopted  by  track  coaches.  Therefore,  it  appears  to 
be  the  opinion  of  most  coaches  that  the  "sprinter's  start" 
is  the  best  method  for  instruction. 

In  this  method  of  starting  the  right  or  left  foot  is  on  the 
line  of  scrimmage.  The  opposite  hand  is  on  a  line  with 
the  foot.  The  other  foot  is  carried  back  until  the  knee  is 
almost  on  a  line  with  the  heel  of  the  front  foot.  Nearly 
all  of  the  pressure  forward  is  on  the  front  foot.  No  pres- 
sure is  placed  on  the  hand.  The  rear  foot  has  just  enough 
pressure  to  give  a  slight  impetus  to  the  body  as  the  start  is 
made.    It  is  brought  forward  in  a  short,  piston-like  manner. 
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No  long  strides  are  taken  by  a  lineman  in  line  play.  His 
method  of  going  forward  while  functioning  as  a  forward  is 
in  short,  choppy  steps. 

A  defensive  man  may  start  from  a  high  position  in  which 
he  is  slightly  crouched  for  a  spring  like  a  cat.  This  is  only 
advisable  when  the  defensive  man  appears  to  have  control 
of  the  situation.  No  such  method  should  be  employed  at 
the  start  of  a  scrimmage.  A  low,  crouching  position  should 
be  insisted  upon  by  coaches  at  the  start. 

The  secret  of  a  hard  charging  line  rests  solely  in  the 
ability  of  the  coach  to  teach  his  pupils  to  fashion  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  compressed  wire  spring,  always  tense, 
waiting  for  the  release  to  be  given.  When  this  is  given 
the  body  must  be  extended  as  a  spring  is  extended  when 
released  and  a  forceful  drive  must  be  had  which  will  strike 
an  opponent  from  below  and  push  him  upward  and  back- 
ward. It  is  the  Force  and  Snap  of  the  first  impact  which 
spell  success  or  defeat.  If  the  meeting  of  players  is  not  of 
the  explosive  sort  the  effect  is  lost.  No  amount  of  slow 
lifting  power  can  compare  with  the  sharp  dynamic  drive 
that  results  from  a  fast,  hard  charge. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  the  power 
must  come  from  a  source  that  is  lower  than  the  point  upon 
which  it  is  applied,  the  drive  being  first  upward  and  then 
backward.  This  means  that  the  player  must  be  low.  As  the 
center  of  one's  gravity  is  generally  in  the  "midsection"  of 
one's  body,  it  follows  that  this  "midsection"  should  be  low 
at  all  times.  The  body  is  pushed  with  the  legs.  This  push 
is  transmitted  to  the  shoulders  by  the  back.  If  one's 
"midsection"  goes  up,  the  line  of  force  is  broken  and  very 
little  power  is  transmitted  to  the  shoulders.  So,  to  obtain 
the  best  results  from  a  fast  charge  and  good  leg  drive,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  back  be  straight  when  the 
power  is  applied. 
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If  the  "midsection"  is  allowed  to  go  up  as  the  power  is 
applied  it  is  an  indication  that  the  maximum  load  is  not 
being  transmitted  to  the  point  of  contact  and  the  force  of 
the  charge  is  lost.  It  follows  that  a  man  is  low,  or  charging 
low,  as  his  "midsection"  is  low. 

THE  CENTER  POSITION. 

A  number  of  persons  fail  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of 
a  strong,  fast  pivot  man.  I  use  the  term  pivot  because  of 
the  fact  that  I  consider  the  man  who  occupies  this  important 
position,  if  he  plays  the  game  as  it  should  be  played,  as 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  pivot  upon  which  the  team 
revolves.  If  he  proves  to  be  slow  and  slovenly  his  team- 
mates will  lack  fight  and  aggressiveness,  whereas,  if  he  is 
full  of  life  and  snap,  his  mates  will  show  the  influence  of 
these  good  qualities  by  being  a  fast,  hard  playing  aggrega- 
tion. 

Many  coaches  class  the  center  as  the  "stroke  oar"  of  the 
eleven.  The  speed  of  the  offense  depends  upon  the  pace  he 
sets.  If  he  is  slow  the  whole  team  slows  up.  Therefore, 
it  devolves  upon  the  coach  to  make  a  suitable  selection  for 
this  keystone  position. 

A  man  not  too  tall  or  ungai*nly,  but  one  who  is  built  close 
to  the  ground,  yet  not  handicapped  with  unnecessary  weight, 
should  be  selected.  The  day  of  the  stout,  beefy  center  has 
passed  into  the  discard.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  two 
center  men  should  be  kept  in  constant  training,  since  very 
often  a  temporary  handicap  to  a  regular  may  necessitate 
playing  the  substitute,  and  if  none  is  available,  the  strength 
of  the  team  will  be  crippled  more  by  this  loss  than  by  the 
enforced  absence  of  any  other  player. 

The  candidate  should  be  instructed  in  the  proper  way  to 
pass  the  ball  to  the  quarter,  half-backs  and  the  kicker,  by 
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having  him  place  the  ball  out  in  front  of  himself,  bend  over, 
so  that  a  clear  view  of  things  in  rear  of  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage is  obtained  by  him;  then  with  the  steadiness  of  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar  type,  pass  the  ball  back  to  the  quarter, 
backs  in  formation,  and  the  kicker. 

Most  of  our  present  centers  employ  the  spiral  pass.  It 
is  made  by  placing  the  ball  in  the  palm  of  the  throwing 
hand.  The  other  hand  is  placed  on  top  of  the  ball.  The 
power  is  applied  by  the  lower  hand.  The  upper  one  does 
nothing  more  than  help  as  a  guide.  The  pass  is  made  by  a 
quick,  snappy  underhand  motion.  The  ball  "cuts"  off  the 
end  of  the  fingers  and  carries  with  enough  speed  to  reach 
the  kicker  or  back  in  the  fastest  possible  time. 

After  the  center  has  acquired  the  knack  of  taking  a  steady 
position  by  constant  practise,  he  should  be  drilled  in  mak- 
ing the  pass  to  the  quarter.  This  may  be  done  by  a  short 
snap-back  motion,  or  by  placing  the  ball  in  the  quarter's 
hands.  Both  methods  are  employed,  and  it  rests  with  the 
coach  as  to  which  one  he  prefers. 

After  this  the  long,  direct  pass  to  the  kicker,  as  well  as  the 
shorter  one  to  the  backs  in  formation  positions,  should  be 
tried.  It  is  only  on  these  long  direct  passes  that  the  spiral 
should  be  employed.  When  a  quarter  is  up^  under  the 
center  the  straight  pass  should  be  the  only  one  called  into 
play. 

All  of  these  passes  should  be  practised  so  that  it  will  be 
next  to  impossible  for  a  bad  pass  to  result. 

On  offense,  although  the  center  has  his  head  buried  to  a 
certain  degree,  he  has  the  advantage  over  his  opponent,  in 
that  he  knows  exactly  when  the  ball  is  going  to  be  snapped 
and  at  what  point  the  play  is  directed.  He  should,  there- 
fore, manage  to  get  the  jump  on  the  opposing  center  man 
and  put  him  out  of  the  play. 
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A  center  who  allows  an  opponent  to  charge  through  him 
and  spill  a  play  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  scrimmage  should 
be  sent  to  the  side  lines  immediately.  However,  the  guard  on 
either  side  of  the  center  should  be  instructed  to  lock  his 
inside  leg  with  that  of  his  center  man. 

While  some  coaches  do  not  ask  this  of  the  guard  it  is 
resorted  to  by  all  of  the  best  coached  elevens.  It  is  con- 
sidered suicidal  by  well  informed  gridiron  mentors  for 
guards  to  neglect  to  lock  their  legs  with  those  of  the  center 
on  kicks. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  both  guards  place  their  legs 
in  the  rear  of  those  of  the  center.  One  guard  can  have  his 
inside  leg  in  front  of  that  of  the  center.  The  other  can 
place  his  in  the  rear  of  the  center's  other  leg.  In  this  way 
all  three  will  be  in  a  more  firm  position  to  move  about  in 
their  respective  places.  It  will  be  remembered  that  most 
kicks  are  blocked  by  men  coming  through  on  either  side  of 
the  center.  If  a  coach  can  plug  up  these  important  inlets 
he  can  rest  assured  that  few,  if  any,  kicks  will  be  blocked 
by  rival  linemen.  It  can  be  said  that  the  work  of  the  center 
and  guards  must  be  that  of  combination  rather  than  any 
individual  playing  on  the  part  of  any  one  player. 

As  the  man  with  the  ball  does  not  have  the  assistance 
of  his  teammates  to  push  and  pull  him  on  for  the  extra 
yards,  the  forwards  are  called  upon  to  play  a  far  different 
game  than  of  old.  They  must  take  care  of  the  secondary 
defense  of  the  opponents,  along  with  their  opposing  line- 
men. The  center  must,  therefore,  after  putting  his  man  out 
of  play,  continue  through  with  his  second  effort  and  pick 
off  one  of  the  trio  of  players  that  go  to  make  up  the  sec- 
ondary defense  of  the  opposing  team.  The  man  backing  up 
the  center  of  the  line  of  scrimmage  is  generally  the  one 
singled  out  for  the  center  to  pick  off. 
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On  defense,  the  center  of  today  plays  what  is  termed  a 
"roving  game."  He  stands  about  one  and  a  half  or  two 
yards  back  of  his  place  in  the  line,  making  every  play 
inside  of  end  safe  and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  secondary 
defensive  man  when  end  runs  are  resorted  to,  but  goes  up 
into  his  rush  line  when  opponents  take  a  kick  formation,  and 
when  the  opponents  have  worked  the  ball  inside  of  the 
twenty-five  yard  line.  Few  present  day  centers  remain  out 
of  the  line  when  the  fighting  is  inside  of  their  own  twenty- 
five  yard  line. 

It  is  quite  similar  to  the  quarter-back  position  in  the  old 
style  game,  only  when  a  kick  formation  is  taken,  he  closes 
up  the  hole  in  the  line  and  attempts  to  go  through  and  block 
the  kick.  Body  defense  should  be  the  style  of  his  game, 
except  when  he  has  a  clear  try  at  the  man  with  the  ball. 

In  line  play  he  will  find  that  a  clear  try  is  seldom  allowed 
him,  while  in  getting  to  the  ball  when  end  runs  are  used, 
he  will  generally  have  a  free  try  at  the  man  carrying  the 
ball,  provided,  of  course,  that  some  lineman  has  picked  off 
the  interference  before  the  man  reaches  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. 

THE  GUARDS. 

Two  types  of  guards  are  in  foot  ball.  One  is  called  the 
"waiting  guard,"  the  other  the  "charging  guard."  The 
offense  of  both  is  quite  the  same.  The  play  varies  in  their 
defensive  work.  The  "waiting  guard"  on  defense  checks 
his  man  with  his  hands,  then  diagnoses  the  play  and  finally 
gets  to  the  ball. 

This  style  of  guard  is  sometimes  employed  in  backing 
up  his  own  line.  He  cuts  behind  the  line  when  the  plays  are 
directed  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  for  which  he  is  act- 
ing as  guardian.  Only  a  giant  is  physically  able  to  play 
such  a  guard.    It  is  quite  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
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The  majority  of  present  day  coaches  instruct  their  guards 
to  play  a  charging  game.  Experience  has  been  that  such 
a  game  has  its  advantages  over  all  other  styles.  It  is  ad- 
vised that  coaches  employ  such  a  method. 

The  "charging  guard,"  on  defense,  by  the  use  of  hands 
or  body,  goes  through  into  his  opponents'  territory  one  or 
two  yards,  finds  the  play  and  then  closes  in  on  it.  Some- 
times the  linemen  "stiff  arm"  their  opponents  and  then  size 
up  the  play  and  finally  get  to  the  ball.  However,  the  major- 
ity of  coaches  are  of  opinion  that  rush  linemen  are  only  of 
value  to  their  teammates  when  they  are  capable  of  crossing 
the  scrimmage  line  in  the  least  possible  time.  In  other 
words,  if  linemen  do  not  clean  up  on  offense  the  back  will 
be  unable  to  advance  with  the  ball. 

On  defense,  unless  the  first  line  of  defense  advances  into 
the  territory  of  the  opponents,  the  latter  are  going  to  enjoy 
an  advantage  of  having  all  the  necessary  time  to  develop 
their  formations.  If  one  team  allows  another  to  develop  its 
play  defeat  is  surely  going  to  perch  itself  on  their  stand- 
ards. 

The  best  possible  defense  is  an  offensive  one.  For  that 
reason  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  all  of  the  first  line 
advance  into  the  opponents'  territory  before  doing  anything 
else,  or  even  thinking  of  doing  anything  else.  Their  pri- 
mary duty  is  to  cross  the  scrimmage  line  every  time  the  ball 
is  put  in  play.  A  lineman  who  backs  up  should  be  sent  to 
the  sidelines  without  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  part  of  a 
coach.  It  is  a  true  indication  that  he  is  being  outplayed  by 
his  opponent. 

On  offense,  all  line  men  play  close  to  each  other,  leaving 
no  holes  in  their  line,  but  at  the  same  time  they  make  their 
individual  bodies  take  up  as  much  room  as  possible,  with- 
out assuming  a  position  in  which  they  very  easily  may  be 
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bowled  over.  A  good  position  to  take  is  much  similar  to 
OHe  a  duck  takes  when  it  walks.  It  may  be  described  as 
follows: 

Assuming  a  sprinter's  start,  with  the  knees  opened  a  little 
wider  than  this  position  calls  for  so  that  the  body  may  be 
close  to  the  ground;  thighs  low,  head  up  and  not  buried; 
shoulders  squared,  with  the  back  straight  and  forming  an 
angle  of  about  sixty  degrees  to  the  ground;  eyes  open, 
watching  the  opponent.  Where  a  starting  signal  is  used  it 
is  not  necessary  for  linemen  to  watch  the  ball  in  offense. 
However,  it  is  the  first  duty  in  defense  to  watch  the  ball,  not 
the  man.  "Use  your  hands"  is  an  axiom  that  all  linemen 
should  learn  for  defensive  foot  ball.  He  must  be  ready  to 
get  the  jump  with  the  snap  of  the  ball  and  throw  a  shoulder 
up  into  an  opponent,  carrying  him  back  out  of  the  range  of 
the  play.  Linemen  do  not  start  from  the  knee,  but  should 
always  be  on  their  toes  and  start  with  the  snapoing  of  the 
ball. 

What  was  said  of  the  center  on  offense  as  to  his  duty  in 
caring  for  one  of  the  defensive  backs,  also  holds  good  for 
the  guards,  except  when  the  guards  are  used  to  lead  the 
interference,  as  in  an  end  run.  Then,  of  course,  he  cuts 
back  between  his  own  line  and  quarter-back,  swings  out 
wide,  taking  the  first  man  he  encounters.  However,  it  is  the 
outside  defensive  backs  that  he  makes  as  his  target  when 
blocking  the  interference.  In  quick  openings  and  cross- 
bucks,  his  duty  is  to  pick  off  one  of  the  defensive  backs. 
In  making  openings  for  their  backs  to  gain  through,  guards, 
as  well  as  all  linemen,  must  remember  that  they  are  to  get 
their  bodies  between  the  man  they  are  blocking  and  the 
man  carrying  the  ball. 

On  defense,  the  use  of  the  hands  is  allowed  all  players, 
therefore  they  should  avail  themselves  of  this  advantage  by 
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using  a  hand  to  check  or  push  an  opponent  aside  to  get  to 
the  ball.  Nothing  moves  so  fast  as  a  hand.  Guards  are 
required  to  make  all  plays  safe  directed  at  the  line.  A  good 
guard  is  a  valuable  asset  to  a  team. 


TACKLES. 

Tackles  should  be  the  most  versatile  men  on  the  rush  line. 
They  should  be  selected  because  of  their  weight,  speed  and 
stamina,  as  well  as  for  their  ability  to  be  cool  at  all  times.  A 
tackle  is  called  upon  to  make  quick  decisions.  He  should 
have  a  full  share  of  thinking  ability,  as  a  slow  thinker  or 
slow  acting  tackle  is  a  decided  disadvantage  to  any  team. 
A  guard,  with  one  oMwo  years'  experience,  generally  makes 
the  best  tackle. 

A  player  may  be  moved  from  guard  to  tackle  without 
interfering  with  his  play.  However,  few  tackles  can  be 
made  into  good  guards.  This  should  be  remembered  by 
coaches.  Experienced  tackles  are  desirable.  Few  play 
tackle  well  in  their  first  season  of  'varsity  foot  ball. 

Tackles,  like  all  other  linemen  on  offense,  play  in  close 
to  their  inside  man  not  to  allow  any  holes  in  their  scrim- 
mage line,  individually,  taking  up  as  much  room  as  possible, 
so  that  the  line  may  be  made  wide  enough  to  afford  ample 
protection  to  the  backs.  They  must  be  able  to  assist 
their  ends  in  disposing  of  the  opposing  tackles  on  end  runs, 
cross-bucks  and  straight  openings  through  tackle. 

The  position  that  a  tackle  assumes  on  offense  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  style  of  play  resorted  to  by  the  man 
opposite  him.  If  the  defensive  guard  plays  close  to  his  own 
center,  then  the  tackle  may  be  more  free  to  go  out  for  an 
opposing  tackle;  but  if  the  guard  persists  in  playing  wide, 
the  duty  of  the  tackle  is  most  difl&cult.    He  must  make  every- 
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thing  inside  of  him  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  his  end  in  disposing  of  the 
opposing  tackle  on  end  runs,  cross-bucks,  and  quick  openings 
directed  at  his  side  of  the  line. 

The  same  duty  in  reference  to  taking  care  of  the  sec- 
ondary defense  on  all  plays  directed  at  the  opposite  side 
of  his  line  holds  for  the  tackle  as  for  the  center  and  guard. 
The  tackle's  efforts  are  directed  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
defensive  flank  men. 

On  defense  he  plays  about  two  yards  outside  of  his  own 
guard,  faces  in  toward  the  opposing  backs,  charges  through 
into  the  opponents'  territory  with  the  snap  of  the  ball,  finds 
the  play  and  gets  his  body  across  it,  or  else  when  afforded 
a  clear  try  at  the  man  with  the  ball,  makes  the  tackle.  Very 
often  inexperienced  men  will  try  to  make  the  tackle  rather 
than  to  cut  down  the  interference.  This  is  a  very  grave 
mistake.  All  interference  should  be  picked  off  before  the 
play  gets  to  the  end  or  back,  otherwise  a  substantial  gain 
will  surely  result.  A  tackle  never  backs  up  his  own  line, 
but  follows  all  play  in  rear  of  his  opponents'  line,  making 
all  double  and  delayed  passes  impossible. 

On  kicks  and  forward  passes  he  charges  through,  thereby 
hastening  the  kick  or  pass  by  his  closeness  to  the  ball  and 
opportunity  to  block  it. 

Any  team  allowed  to  develop  a  play  will  generally  gain 
with  it.    The  best  defense  is  a  fast  charging  pair  of  tackles. 

Tackles  should  acquire  the  knack  of  using  their  hands  on 
defense.  A  tackle  who  is  unable  to  use  his  hands  is  of  no 
help  to  his  team.  Any  lineman  who  allows  an  opponent  to 
get  to  his  body  is  hopeless.  Hands  and  arms  should  be 
employed  in  keeping  all  opponents  at  a  distance.  Hands 
are  the  most  important  asset  to  a  good  defensive  lineman. 

Tackles  should  also  vary  their  tactics  of  charging  through 
their  opponents  so  that  their  style  may  be  such  that  the  man 
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trying  to  stop  them  will  not  know  what  to  expect  each 
time.  A  shoulder  now,  a  straight  arm  then,  a  charge  around, 
and  a  complete  mowing  down  of  an  opponent  will  assist  a 
tackle  in  getting  through  into  the  opposing  territory. 

In  the  present  game  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  drop 
back  an  end  on  offense  and  make  the  tackle  eligible  to 
receive  a  forward  pass.  For  that  reason  the  opposing  line- 
men must  have  their  eyes  open  as  to  who  occupies  the 
extremities  of  the  line  of  scrimmage.  An  end  and  tackle 
may  be  shifted  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  center,  making 
the  guard  eligible.  In  fact,  all  one  side  may  be  sent  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  pivot  man,  making  him  eligible  to 
receive  a  forward  pass.  For  that  reason  it  is  necessary  for 
all  linemen  to  keep  their  eyes  up  and  open.  Whenever  there 
are  changes  in  the  lineup,  such  as  have  been  described,  each 
lineman  should  call  out  a  warning  to  his  teammates.  In 
this  way  few  surprise  plays  will  be  successful  against  them 
in  the  course  of  a  game  or  season. 

ENDS. 

The  position  of  end  calls  more  for  the  seasoned,  quick 
thinking,  catlike  player  than  any  of  the  others.  An  end  must 
be  a  player  who  has  a  whirl  of  speed  when  going  down  the 
field  under  kicks,  a  beehive  spring  when  opponents  attempt 
to  get  by  him,  and  a  faculty  of  diagnosing  a  play  almost 
before  it  has  been  started. 

He  should  be  a  sure,  hard  tackier,  never  missing  an 
opportunity  to  bring  an  opponent  to  earth,  either  in  the 
open  or  on  a  play  massed  at  his  extremity  of  the  line. 

On  offense,  an  end  is  called  upon  to  make  the  space  safe, 
which  separates  him  from  his  tackle,  as  well  as  to  show 
ability  to  box  in,  or  out,  the  opposing  tackle. 
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His  exact  position  on  offense  and  defense  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  style  of  play  used  by  the  opponents, 
though  on  offense  he  should  place  himself  so  that  his  outside 
foot  will  always  occupy  a  space  on  the  outside  of  the 
defensive  tackle,  except  when  the  tackle  is  so  foolish  as  to 
go  out  so  far  that  he  will  be  unable  to  play  safely  the 
space  separating  himself  from  his  own  guard.  In  such  a 
case  the  end  will  stay  within  a  foot  or  so  of  his  own  tackle 
and  direct  his  quarter  to  concentrate  his  attack  on  this 
opening,  thus  bringing  the  tackle  in,  or  else  allowing  his 
backs  to  gain  considerable  distance  through  the  opening. 

On  defense,  an  end  spreads  out,  playing  from  three  to 
six  yards  from  his  own  tackle,  according  to  the  end  and 
type  of  defense  adopted.  "Waiting  end"  wide  and  a 
"smashing  end"  close,  he  always  turns  a  play  in  and  never 
lets  a  runner  get  outside  of  him. 

Two  styles  of  play  are  possible  for  end  men,  namely, 
the  "smashing,  dashing  end,"  who  charges  through  in  the 
direction  of  the  opposing  backs,  hemming  them  in  with  the 
tackles  in  a  half  circle  effect,  or  else  the  "waiting  end," 
who  jumps  five  or  six  feet  into  opponents'  territory  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  then  goes  in  to  meet 
the  play,  turning  everything  in  for  the  rest  of  the  rush  line 
and  secondary  defense  to  take  care  of,  or  else,  if  the  inter- 
ference is  taken  out  by  his  tackle,  downs  the  man  with  the 
ball. 

An  end  never  goes  behind  his  own  line,  but  follows 
opponents'  play  behind  their  own  line.  If,  however,  the 
man  with  the  ball  has  crossed  the  line  of  scrimmage  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  line,  he  may  cut  across  in  back  of  his 
own  line  and  make  the  tackle.  This  is  because  it  is  con- 
sidered bad  foot  ball  for  the  man  with  tlie  ball,  ^fter  once 
getting  across  the  line  of  scrimmage,  to  turn  back  and  run 
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towards  his  own  goal.  Both  styles  of  ends  are  being  used 
by  colleges  and  schools. 

Covering  kicks  is  a  function  of  end  play  in  which  all 
candidates  must  excel.  To  master  this  properly,  it  takes 
hours  of  constant  coaching  as  well  as  days  of  consistent 
practise.  The  end  must  be  a  sure  tackier,  have  abundance 
of  speed,  and  be  a  good  judge  of  the  carrying  distance  of 
kicks,  as  many  will  sail  in  the  air  gathering  distance  if 
there  is  much  wind  stirring.  He  should  aways  endeavor  to 
be  on  the  ball  when  it  strikes  the  ground. 

The  positions  of  ends  going  down  under  kicks  are:  First, 
leave  their  positions  and  go  out  from  five  to  ten  yards 
closer  to  the  side  line.  This  will  make  the  opposing  men, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  block  them  from  going  down  the  field, 
work  more  on  their  own  responsibility  and  afford  the  end 
a  much  better  chance  of  getting  a  fast,  uninterfered-with 
start.  Also,  it  will  assist  the  end  in  driving  the  man  with 
the  ball  down  the  center  of  the  field,  so  that  the  remainder 
of  the  team  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  down  him, 
if  he  himself  is  kept  from  making  the  tackle. 

As  soon  as  the  ball  is  snapped  an  end  should  be  off  with 
it,  getting  up  his  maximum  speed  as  quickly  as  possible,  at 
the  same  time  sidestepping  or  avoiding  an  opponent  by  the 
use  of  his  hands.  He  should  run  without  any  reference  to 
the  ball  until  he  has  heard  the  thud  of  the  kicker's  foot 
against  the  ball.  He  should  then  glance  over  his  inside 
shoulder,  judge  the  ball,  get  control  of  his  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  close  in  sharply  on  the  man  who  is  to  make  the 
catch. 

If  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  to  the  spot  before  the  ball 
has  been  caught,  he  should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  catch,  but  take  up  a  position  directly  in  front  of  the  ball 
and  a  trifle  to  the  outside  of  the  catcher,  so  that  as  soon  as 
the  ball  has  struck  the  opponent  he  may  be  able  to  leave 
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his  feet  and  tackle.  If  the  ball  is  fumbled,  he  should  either 
fall  upon  it  or  else  recover  it,  and  continue  down  the  field 
with  the  ball  until  tackled. 

Summing  up  the  duties  of  the  line  on  offense  and  defense 
they  are  as  follows : 

On  offense  the  line  plays  close  together;  guards  lock  legs 
with  the  center;  tackles  close  to  guards  and  ends  likewise; 
line  not  to  be  bundled  up  in  a  narrow  mass,  but  edch  lineman 
spreading  himself  out  individually,  so  that  he  takes  up  as 
much  room  as  possible  without  allowing  his  opponents  to 
push  him  back  or  thrust  him  aside;  line  charges  with  ball 
as  a  stone  wall,  with  no  openings  for  opponents  to  sift 
through;  each  player  with  his  head  up  and  not  buried;  eyes 
open;  thighs  low  and  shooting  a  shoulder  up  into  an  oppo- 
nent, carrying  him  back  out  of  the  range  of  the  play. 

On  defense  the  line  spreads  out;  guards  a  yard  or  so  from 
their  center;  tackles  two  or  more  yards;  ends  three  to  six 
yards,  according  to  the  end  and  type  of  defense  adopted; 
body  defense  when  play  directed  at  line,  except  when  clear 
chance  at  the  man  with  the  ball,  then  a  sure,  hard  tackle; 
ends  turning  everything  in,  not  allowing  anyone  to  circle 
them. 

Then  remember  the  three  final  duties  of  all  linemen  on 
defense:  First,  charge  through  into  opponents'  territory; 
second,  find  the  play;  third,  get  the  body  across  it  or  make 
the  tackle. 

On  kick  formation  it  is  the  duty  of  linemen  to  block 
opponents  from  sifting  through  the  line,  or  else  the  kick 
will  be  blocked  or  shortened  by  considerable  distance,  by 
being  hastened  by  the  lineman  coming  through. 

If  all  of  the  foregoing  requirements  are  drilled  into  the 
candidates,  they  will  be  able  to  give  very  good  accounts  of 
themselves.    As  a  last  parting  reminder,  it  is  for  the  linemen 
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to  remember  that  too  much  effort  cannot  be  expended  in 
perfecting  oneself  in  the  rudiments  of  the  game. 

THINGS  FOR  A  LINEMAN  TO  REMEMBER. 

First — Never  let  any  opponent  get  the  jump  on  you. 

Second — Always  keep  your  head  up.  Remember  that  a 
lineman  who  buries  his  head  is  useless. 

Third — Get  a  good,  firm  stand  in  offense  and  defense. 

Fourth — Never  put  both  feet  on  a  parallel  line.  If  both 
are  parallel  to  the  scrimmage  line  as  in  the  accompa- 
nying diagram  it  takes  away  your  supporting  strength  to 
keep  from  being  knocked  back  and  over.     If  both  are  on  a 
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line  straight  up  and  down  to  the, scrimmage  line,  as  in  the 
same  diagram,  it  takes  away  all  power  to  resist  a  sideswipe 
or  charge.  The  right  position  is  one  foot  behind  the  other 
and  separated  laterally. 

Fifth — A  good  lineman  never  fails  to  outcharge  an 
opponent. 

Sixth — Try  to  outplay  the  man  opposed  to  you  from  the 
very  outset  of  a  game.  Remember,  if  you  convince  him 
that  you  are  a  better  man  than  he  is  you  increase  your 
value  to  your  teammates. 
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Seventh — Never  get  conversational  with  your  opponent. 
Foot  ball  is  a  game  of  hard  working  individual  effort. 
Chatterboxes  never  make  gridiron  stars. 

Eighth — Always  treat  your  opponent  with  respect.  Never 
do  anything  for  which  you  might  be  sorry. 

Ninth — ^Listen  attentively  to  the  signal. 

Tenth — Try  to  put  a  second  effort  into  every  play  made 
by  you.  It  is  the  player  who  is  able  to  put  in  a  second  effort 
)  .iiakes  the  team  of  distinction. 

Eleventh — Take  as  much  ground  as  the  officials  will  allow 
you  to  take.  Line  up  on  the  line  of  scrimmage.  A  half  foot 
given  to  an  opponent  at  the  start  is  hard  to  overcome. 

Twelfth — Remember  defense  to  the  individual  lineman  is 
to  watch  the  ball,  not  the  man,  and  use  your  hands. 

Thirteenth — Make  your  first  charge  of  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  you  across  the  scrimmage  line.  A  team  of  hard 
charging  linemen  is  always  hard  to  defeat. 

Fourteenth — On  defense,  use  your  hand.  A  hand  travels 
faster  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  Use  a  hand  to  start  an 
opponent  to  the  direction  desired.  A  stiff  arm  will  always 
check  a  rival.  A  hand  will  turn  him  aside  if  applied 
correctly. 

Fifteenth — Linemen  do  the  heavy  work.  They  cut  down 
all  interference.    Backs  and  ends  do  most  of  the  tackling. 

Sixteenth — A  lineman  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  gain 
through  the  line  if  the  man  with  the  ball  is  a  line  runner. 
The  men  backing  up  the  line  should  be  able  to  get  him. 

Seventeenth — Linemen  should  show  speed  on  kickoffs  and 
punts.  A  rush-line  that  trots  down  the  field  on  a  kick  is 
one  that  lacks  courage.  All  brave  men  are  anxious  to  do 
their  share  in  a  hard  fight. 
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Eighteenth — Remember,  linemen  are  responsible  for  their 
own  territory.  Never  give  your  first  attention  to  personnel. 
You  are  a  part  of  the  team,  not  a  star  seeking  i'liidividual 
glory. 

Nineteenth — Remember  that  a  slow  charge  does  not  ac- 
complish the  desired  result.  It  is  the  springlike  impact  that 
starts  the  opponent  on  his  way  backward. 

Twentieth — Don't  charge  a  player  as  if  you  want  to  push 
him  into  the  ground.  All  charges  should  be  made  upward 
first  and  then  backward. 

Twenty-first — Defensive  linemen  play  to  the  outside  of 
the  man  they  oppose  on  offense.  Only  one  opponent  should  be 
attacked.  Few  men  are  capable  of  handling  two  men  at 
the  same  time. 

Twenty-second — Remember  your  task  on  offense  is  an 
individual  assignment  to  get  a  certain  man  out  of  the  path 
of  the  play.  A  man  on  his  back  is  less  dangerous  than  one 
who  might  slip  by  an  opponent.  The  former  never  has 
been  known  to  stop  a  play.  The  latter  has  stopped  many. 
Get  an  opponent  completely  out  of  the  path  of  the  play  or 
on  his  way  out. 

Twenty-third — A  team  is  as  fast  as  its  center.  If  he  is 
quick  in  action  all  the  players  will  be  fast  and  aggressive. 

Twenty -fourth — Remember  the  three  things  that  a  lineman 
must  accomplish  on  defense:  (1)  Get  through  for  a  yard 
or  more  into  the  opponent's  territory;  (2)  Find  the  ball; 
(3)    Get  the  body  across  the  play. 

Twenty-fifth — Linemen  never  stop  fighting  while  the  ball 
is  in  play.  Remember  that  the  battle  of  the  opposing  lines  is 
a  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Twenty-sixth — Do  all  of  the  fighting  in  the  other  fellow's 
territory. 


BACKFIELD  PLAYER  RECEIVING  A  PUNT, 
When  a  punt  is  in  the  air  the  eyes  of  the  half-back  always  must  be  kept  on  the 
ball.  The  latter  is  received  in  a  "basket,"  formed  by  bringing  the  knee  up 
against  the  stomach.  The  ball  is  guided  into  the  improvised  basket  by  the  arms. 
The  elbows  are  kept  well  in,  that  the  ball  may  be  prevented  from  slipping  through 
the  attempted  basket  formation  to  the  ground. 
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PLAY  OF  THE  BACKS 

By  Eddie  Casey, 

Harvard  University;  All- America  Half-back,  1919. 

The  backfield  consists  of  two  half-backs,  a  full-back  and 
a  quarter-back.  The  work  of  the  backs  is  very  closely 
related  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  co-op- 
erate with  each  other.  On  the  offense  the  backs  are  the  men 
used  mostly  to  advance  the  ball,  either  by  carrying  it  or  by 
the  use  of  the  forward  pass.  On  defense  they  are  known  as 
the  secondary  defense,  which  means  that  they  are  the  support 
to  the  line  of  forwards  that  withstands  the  first  attack. 

The  requirements  of  all  backfield  positions  are  so  similar 
that  the  backs  may  be  treated  collectively  with  a  few  indi- 
vidual suggestions.  Every  backfield  man  should  try  to 
perfect  his  play  so  that  he  may  play  at  either  half  or  full- 
back, because  today  the  backs  are  constantly  interchanged. 

The  qualifications  for  a  good  backfield  man  are  many. 
First,  and  most  important,  is  mentality.  He  must  be  a 
quick  thinker,  must  have  the  proper  spirit,  and  must  be 
subordinate  when  it  is  demanded.  Without  subordination 
team  play  is  impossible  and  without  team  play  a  winning 
team  is  not  to  be  derived.  The  back  always  should  be 
willing  to  co-operate  and  aid  his  teammates.  Exceptional 
players  have  been  known  to  hinder  rather  than  to  help  their 
team  because  they  were  unwilling  to  help  their  fellow 
players.  The  methods  of  some  are  entirely  selfish  and  the 
only  time  they  work  willingly  is  when  they  are  playing  an 
individual  game  with  the  ball  in  their  own  possession. 

Physically  the  backfield  man  of  today  is  not  the  player 
of  yesterday.     Weight,  it  seems,  is  no  longer  a  deciding 
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factor.  One  of  the  best  half-backs  in  recent  years  weighed 
128  pounds.  Another  very  fast  back  weighed  210  pounds. 
It  is  quite  essential  to  have  one  heavy  man  among  the  trio. 
Time  after  time  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  man  into  the  line 
to  try  to  gain  a  yard  or  two  and  only  the  heavy  and  strong 
man  can  stand  the  physical  opposition  that  must  be  encoun- 
tered. The  other  two  backs  may  be  of  any  weight.  A  fast, 
heaA^y  man  is  nevertheless  most  useful.  This  man  can  be 
employed  to  great  advant£lge  as  an  interferer,  his  weight, 
combined  with  his  speed,  helping  him  considerably. 

The  third  back  is  almost  invariably  a  very  fast  and 
rather  light  man,  especially  good  in  the  open  field,  a  quick 
dodger,  elusive  and  shifty.  To  this  man  falls  the  wide  end 
runs,  the  trick  plays,  and  the  fast  open-field  work. 

The  following  types  would  make  an  exceptional  back- 
field:  A  heavy,  strong  full-back  for  line  plunging  and 
defensive  work.  A  heavy,  fast  man  good  at  running  with 
the  ball,  but  excelling  as  an  interferer.  A  light,  wiry  half- 
back for  wide  runs.  With  two  such  strong  interferers,  this 
light  man  should  be  able  to  advance  well. 

Drill  and  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  is  most  necessary 
to  the  backs.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  falling  on  the 
ball,  passing,  kicking,  catching  and  carrying  the  ball. 

When  first  practising  falling  on  the  ball  the  latter  should 
be  stationary  an<l  the  beginner  should  practise  running  at 
it  and  falling.  Then  he  should  stand  still  himself  and 
practise  falling  on  it.  After  that  the  ball  should  be  rolled 
at  all  angles  toward  the  beginner.  In  falling,  the  elbow 
should  be  always  kept  close  to  the  side.  Make  a  note  of  that. 
Once  on  the  ball,  the  legs  should  be  held  close  together 
and  the  knees  pulled  up,  so  that  the  beginner  in  reality  is 
curled  around  it. 

In  connection  with  falling  on  the  ball  the  beginner  should 
practise  picking  up  a  bouncing  ball.    In  case  there  is  any 
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danger  of  losing  the  ball  in  a  game  by  trying  to  scoop  it, 
the  player  should  invariably  fall  on  it.  Some  few  years 
ago  a  Princeton  player  won  victories  over  Harvard  and 
Yale  on  two  successive  Saturdays  by  picking  up  a  bounding 
ball,  but  one  must  be  adept  at  that  play  to  undertake  it. 

The  player  should  never  fall  directly  on  top  of  the  ball, 
and  he  should  never  dive  in  the  air  for  it.  Rather,  glide 
along  the  ground  parallel  to  its  course  and  then  fall  upon  it, 
and  curl  around  it. 

Passing  and  throwing  the  ball  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. A  player  cannot  get  too  much  practise  in  both  essen- 
tials. The  practise  should  be  with  old,  wet,  dry  and  new 
balls.  The  ability  to  throw  a  forward  pass  accurately  with 
a  wet  ball  is  confined  to  a  very  few.  Accuracy  in  this  feat 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  most  constant  practise.  In 
receiving  the  forward  pass,  there  are  players  who,  because 
of  practise,  have  perfected  themselves  until,  if  they  can 
reach  the  ball  in  its  flight,  they  manage  to  bring  it  down  and 
hold  it  firmly  under  the  arm. 

In  throwing  the  forward  pass  some  men  find  it  easier 
to  grasp  the  ball  with  the  fingers  and  some  to  place  it  flat 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  latter  method  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  with  a  wet  ball. 

Most  important  in  foot  ball,  but  often  very  much 
neglected,  is  kicking.  This  is  primarily  the  work  of  the 
backfield  men,  although  occasionally  a  lineman  will  be 
found  doing  it.  A  good  kicker  is  the  result  of  constant 
practise.  Perfection  in  place  kicking  and  drop  kicking  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  practise.  Again,  the  more  practise, 
the  better. 

A  team  that  has  a  good,  consistent  kicker  has  a  great 
advantage  over  a  rival  team  that  lacks  one.  Many  times  in 
the  important  contests  of  the  year,  the  superior  kicking  of 


HALF-BACK'S  POSITION  TO  START. 
In  getting  ready  to  start,  the  half-back's  feet  are  spread,  but  not  too 
far  apart.     Both  feet  are  placed  on  the  same  line.     The  player  steadies 
himself  by  placing  one  hand  on  the  ground.     Just  previous  to  the  start 
of  the  play  he  rises  on  his  toes. 
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one  team  has  enabled  it  to  win.  Many  times  the  kicking 
ability  of  the  player  places  him  on  the  team  ahead  of  a 
player  who  may  be  his  superior  in  everything  else. 

Carrying  the  ball  is  the  principal  duty  of  the  backs.  1\ 
is  very  essential,  therefore,  that  they  know  how  to  carry 
it  right.  On  end  runs  and  wide  tackle  plays  it  should  be 
tucked  away  under  the  arm  near  the  armpit,  its  end 
grasped  firmly  by  the  fingers.  In  this  way,  if  an  opponent 
hits  the  ball  he  will  drive  it  up  toward  the  armpit  and  it 
will  not  be  knocked  away  from  under  the  arm.  In  line- 
bucks  the  ball  should  be  in  the  pocket  formed  by  the  stom- 
ach and  legs.  In  practise,  shift  the  ball  rapidly  from  arm 
to  arm  when  running,  and  straighten  out  the  arm  as  it 
would  be  used  in  "straightarming"  an  opponent.  Much 
time  and  practise  should  be  had  with  the  quarter-back  so 
that  the  backs  will  be  accustomed  to  receive  the  ball  auto- 
matically; that  is,  without  even  looking  to  see  whether  it  is 
placed  right  for  them. 

A  back  who  lacks  ability  to  interfere  is,  in  reality,  not  a 
back,  as  it  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  backfield. 
Without  good  interference  a  play  will  go  for  naught.  An 
interferer  should  run  low,  hit  his  opponent  with  his  shoul- 
der, and  turn  him  away  from  the  play.  He  should  keep 
his  feet  as  long  .as  possible,  continually  digging  in  and 
driving  the  tackier  back. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  back  is  increased  by  his  ability 
to  start  well.  Usually  the  backs  crouch,  some  with  forearm 
resting  on  the  knees,  others  with  hands  on  the  ground. 
Many  backs  stand  with  the  feet  on  the  same  line  and  others 
with  one  foot  advanced.  One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  hold 
the  feet  even,  then  the  man  can  swing  to  either  side  without 
any  previous  disclosure  of  the  direction  of  his  play.  All 
the  backs  should  start  quickly,  because  many  a  run  has 
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been  made  ineffective  by  slowness,  and  a  fast  starter  is 
slowed  up  by  slow  assistants. 

Knowledge  of  the  rules  is  very  sadly  neglected  in  foot 
ball.  Often  failure  to  know  the  rules  will  cause  the  inflic- 
tion of  penalties  which  would  have  been  obviated  by 
knowledge.  Every  foot  ball  player  should  study  the  rules. 
At  many  colleges  the  players  must  study  the  rule  book  as 
they  would  any  book  of  instruction. 

An  illustration  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  rules  occurred 
in  an  important  game.  The  receiving  team  on  the  kick-off 
failed  to  pick  up  the  bouncing  ball.  One  player  of  the 
kicking  side  came  down  the  field,  picked  up  the  ball  and 
went  over  the  goal  line  for  a  touchdown.  The  receiving 
team,  because  it  did  not  know  the  rules,  thought  the  kicking 
team  would  not  handle  the  ball  until  it  was  touched  by  the 
receivers  and  therein  made  a  grave  mistake.  Know  the  rules. 

THE  QUARTER-BACK. 

In  modern  foot  ball  many  of  the  duties  and  the  play  of 
the  quarter-back  are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  backs. 
What  has  been  advised  for  them  applies  also  to  the  quarter- 
back. 

The  outstanding  difference  is  that  the  quarter-back  is  the 
man  who  directs  the  play  of  the  team  when  engaged  in  a 
contest.  Through  the  method  of  signals,  it  is  he  who  an- 
nounces the  plays  to  be  run  as  he  estimates  the  weaknesses 
in  his  opponents'  line.  Necessarily  the  quarter-back  must 
be  a  quick  thinker  and  have  excellent  judgment.  He  must 
be  able  also  to  estimate  the  physical  condition  of  his  team- 
mates and  opponents.  That  knowledge  is  invaluable  in  the 
selection  of  his  plays.  The  quarter-back  should  not  be 
worked  as  hard  as  the  other  backs,  because  the  physical 
fatigue  may  dull  his  mentality  and  so,  in  turn,  affect  his 
judgment  in  selection  of  plays. 
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As  a  matter  of  interest  and  to  show  the  trend  of  modern 
foot  ball  one  of  the  championship  teams  of  the  past  was 
directed  in  its  play  by  its  full-back.  This  man  had  excep- 
tional intuition  in  picking  plays,  and  so  he  was  chosen  to 
call  the  signals.  The  quarter-back  on  this  team  was  an- 
other half-back. 

Ordinarily  the  quarter-back  must  be  an  expert  in  hand- 
ling the  ball,  in  receiving  it  from  the  center,  and  in  catching 
punts.  In  the  last  respect  he  should  be  absolutely  perfect, 
if  there  can  be  such,  because  it  is  he  who  is  called  upon  to 
receive  nearly  all  kicks. 

In  passing  to  the  half-backs  he  should  be  able  to  place 
the  ball  in  their  arms  and  against  their  bodies  just  as  they 
desire.  To  become  thus  proficient,  it  is  necessary  for  him 
to  study  his  backs,  their  peculiarities  and  individual  traits. 

In  his  signals  he  should,  by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  inspire 
his  men  with  determination,  spirit  and  confidence.  Above 
all,  his  voice  should  not  waver  nor  should  he  hesitate  when 
once  he  has  started  the  signal. 

After  all  is  said,  the  quarter-back's  all-important  duty 
is  the  correct  selection  of  plays  for  his  team. 

In  previous  editions  of  this  book,  William  T.  Reid,  Jr., 
former  Harvard  fulbback,  and  subsequently  head  coach  of 
the  'varsity  team,  wrote  very  fully  of  the  duties  of  the 
backs.  These  instructions  are  most  valuable,  and  all  bear 
fully  on  the  points  of  play. 

PLAY  OF  THE  BACKS 

By  W.  T.  Reid,  Jr. 

OFFENSE. 
The  position  of  back  is  one  of  the  most  exhausting  in  all 
foot  ball.     At  no  other  place  is  there  so  little  opportunity 
for  rest  or  let-up.    It  is  go,  go,  all  the  time;  first  with  the 
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ball;  then  in  the  interference;  then  on  defense.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  a  back  should  be  in  the  very  best  of  condition, 
never  overworked,  always  full  of  vigor  and  life.  It  is 
better  to  underwork  a  back  than  to  overwork  him. 

On  the  offense  the  field  position  of  the  backs  will  depend 
upon  the  style  of  game  that  is  adopted.  Sometimes  they 
are  played  a  full  five  yards  behind  the  rush  line,  on  other 
occasions  they  are  played  a  scant  three,  while  on  still  other 
occasions  they  form  at  even  greater  or  less  distances.  The 
possibilities  of  formation  are  never  ending. 

When  in  position,  and  just  previous  to  starting,  the  backs 
should  take  every  precaution  to  prevent  giving  the  direction 
of  the  play  away  by  unconscious  glances,  movements  or 
"leanings."  It  is  also  well  for  the  back  to  save  himself 
whenever  he  can  from  the  nervous  tension  of  prolonged 
waiting.  Many  backs  subject  themselves  to  some  such  stra'n 
by  getting  on  their  toes  several  moments  before  the  ball 
is  to  be  put  in  play,  or  by  not  "letting  up"  at  the  call  of 
"time."  This  may  be  avoided  if  the  back  will  "key  himself 
up"  just  at  the  last  moment. 

Above  all,  a  back  should  be  steady.  He  should  never  in 
all  his  play  slow  up  for  interference,  or  even  allow  any 
other  back  to  be  slowed  up  by  dilatoriness  on  his  own  part. 
He  should  start  instantly  and  "dig" — never  letting  up  an 
instant  for  anything.  He  should  play  with  indomitable 
spirit.  If  he  fails  to  gain  the  first  try  he  should  grit  his 
teeth  and  make  it  gain  the  second. 

In  end  running  a  back  should  be  careful  not  to  run  too 
close  to  his  interference  when,  in  case  the  interference  is 
upset,  he  is  likely  to  fall  over  his  protectors.  Instead,  he 
should  run  with  a  little  interval  between  himself  and  his 
interference,  thus  giving  himself  a  chance  to  see  where  they 
are  going  and  to  take  instant  advantage  of  any  upset. 
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Where  possible  it  is  well  for  a  back  to  run  low  so  long 
as  he  can  see  where  he  is  going,  for  by  so  doing  he  is  likely 
to  cause  his  opponents  a  moment's  delay  in  locating  him. 
When  tackled  he  should  aim  to  fall  forward.  To  this  end 
he  should  run  with  his  body  slanting  forward,  where  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  for  an  opponent  to  overcome  the  com- 
bined power  of  gravity  and  the  player's  efforts.  After  fall- 
ing, a  back  should  never  hold  the  ball  out  at  arm's  reach, 
as  there  is  danger  that  it  may  be  stolen  from  him,  and  he 
should  not  attempt  to  crawl,  as  a  penalty  will  be  almost 
surely  imposed. 

In  bucking,  one  of  the  very  important  points  to  be  kept 
in  mind  is  that  of  keeping  the  eyes  open.  A  back  who 
closes  his  eyes  as  he  makes  his  plunge  is  likely  to  fall  flat 
on  his  face  when  an  opening  in  the  line  presents  itself 
suddenly  where  he  had  expected  to  find  the  passage  choked. 

A  back  should  never  allow  himself  to  hesitate  or  slow  up 
as  he  strikes  the  line;  he  should  strike  it  while  at  his  maxi- 
mum speed.  A  back  may  run  high  or  low,  according  to 
circumstances,  particularly  so  long  as  he  keeps  his  feet — a 
most  valuable  quality. 

It  is  also  wise  for  the  back  to  take  short  steps,  as  in  this 
way  he  is  not  so  likely  to  find  himself  too  much  spread  out 
where  the  footing  is  hardly  firm  and  where  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  his  feet  under  him  in  case  of  some  sudden 
shove  or  push.  The  legs  accordingly  should  be  bent  as  the 
Lack  strikes  the  line,  because  in  this  way  he  is  able  to 
exert  much  lifting  power  in  case  of  need. 

The  arms  and  hands  should  also  be  used  to  make  progress. 
Many  backs  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  because  they 
utilize  only  a  portion  of  their  power.  The  feet  ordinarily 
should  be  kept  on  the  ground,  because  only  when  they  are 
there  are  they  of  much  service.    When,  however,  there  is 
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an  imperative  need  of  making  a  gain  of  a  foot  or  so  the 
back  had  best  dive  at  the  line — this  being  especially  applic- 
able to  the  full-back. 

Hurdling  is  absolutely  forbidden.  When  downed  after  a 
buck — or  after  any  play,  for  that  matter — a  back  should 
straighten  out  instantly,  so  that  there  are  no  doubled  up 
joints  for  succeeding  players  to  fall  upon. 

In  attempting  line  bucking  the  back  should  keep  his  chin 
close  in  to  his  neck,  so  as  to  prevent  having  his  head 
twisted  back  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  should  also  buck 
with  the  muscles  of  the  neck  held  tense.  This  will  tend  to 
prevent  bad  wrenches  of  the  neck  and  possibly  injury  to  it. 

When  in  the  midst  of  a  line-bucking  play,  the  back 
should  seek  an  outlet  at  the  point  of  least  resistance,  usually 
to  be  found  by  feeling  his  way  in  different  directions,  and 
in  general,  a  back  should  not  raise  his  head  until  he  has 
wholly  cleared  the  secondary  defense,  as  in  this  position  it 
is  very  difficult  for  opponents  to  stop  him,  unless  they  have 
a  clean  chance  for  a  tackle. 

In  case  a  back  feels  any  doubt  about  a  signal  for  a  play, 
he  should  at  once  call  out,  "Signal."  Otherwise  collisions, 
fumbles  and  confusion  will  result.  And  no  matter  what 
a  back  thinks,  he  should  invariably  follow  out  the  signal. 
The  fault  is  not  his  if  the  play  does  not  gain,  but  it  is 
absolutely  his  fault  if  he  does  not  go  where  he  is  directed. 
This  is  absolute. 

Another  point  which  should  be  invariably  followed  is  that 
of  never  running  back.  It  is  a  back's  function  to  advance 
the  ball.  If  he  is  unable  to  do  so  he  should  at  least  never 
lose  ground. 

If  a  back  fumbles  he  should  fall  on  the  ball  at  once,  never 
attempting  to  pick  it  up  unless  it  bounces  high.  Attempting 
to  pick  up  a  fumbled  ball  is  only  making  a  bad  matter 
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worse.  A  back  is  responsible  for  the  ball  if  it  comes  to  him, 
and  he  always  should  remember  that  the  possession  of  it  is 
of  the  first  importance. 

It  is  the  half-back's  duty  to  afford  proper  protection  to  his 
kicker.  He  should  be  reliable  in  keeping  any  particular 
opponent  who  may  be  assigned  to  him  out  of  a  given  play. 
He  should  put  his  entire  strength  into  every  play  and  should 
always  have  his  "nose  on  the  ball."  He  should  follow  it 
everywhere.  Mr.  Forbes  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in 
this  respect  when  he  says :  "A  man's  value  to  his  team  varies 
as  the  square  of  his  distance  from  the  ball." 

In  the  midst  of  play,  whether  on  the  offense  or  defense, 
the  backs  should  seek  to  encourage  each  other  by  a  word,  a 
touch  or  a  look.  Such  simple  though  effective  aids  to  thor- 
ough sympathy  and  harmony  between  them  should  never  be 
overlooked.  A  hearty  word  of  confidence  spoken  imme- 
diately after  a  bad  fumble  or  other  blunder  will  cause  the 
unfortunate  player  to  put  new  life  and  determination  into 
his  work,  while  a  bit  of  cutting  sarcasm  will  drive  him  to 
anger  or  else  dishearten  him. 

DEFENSE. 

On  defense  the  backs  and  ends  will  have  much  to  look 
after.  Each  has  his  particular  station  behind  the  line,  with 
its  primary  and  secondary  responsibilities.  Just  what  these 
positions  are,  whether  far  from  the  rush  line,  near  to  it  or 
in  it,  must  depend  upon  the  style  of  game  that  is  being 
played.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  all  styles  are 
planned  to  the  same  end — to  stop  opposing  plays. 

As  a  rule  the  backs  are  so  distributed  as  to  most  broadly 
cover  the  possible  openings  at  which  opponents  are  likely 
to  direct  their  plays  or  direct  their  forward  passes.  Con- 
sequently as  the  opponents'  offense  varies,  so  should  the 
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defense.  Toams  have  many  different  defense  formations, 
with  the  center  the  keystone  in  each.  Sometimes  it  seems 
well  to  attempt  to  meet  opponents  behind  their  own  line, 
at  other  times  to  meet  them  at  the  line,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions to  meet  them  behind  your  own  line. 

In  secondary  defense  the  backs  must  exercise  great  care 
not  to  get  drawn  into  a  play  too  quickly,  and  yet  they  should 
be  equally  careful  not  to  wait  too  long  before  attacking  the 
play.  A  back  who  waits  too  long  is  as  bad  as  one  who 
goes  in  too  early.  A  happy  medium  should  be  tried,  and  it 
can  be  obtained  only  by  constant  practise  and  vigilant 
watchfulness.  The  instant  a  back  sizes  up  a  play  he  should 
get  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  point  of  attack,  watching 
carefully  for  trick  plays,  short  kicks  and  forward  passes  all 
the  while.  A  back  will  seldom  be  fooled  by  such  plays  if 
he  will  always  keep  a  close  eye  on  straggling  players,  and 
remember  that  the  ball,  not  the  motion  of  any  mass,  indi- 
cates the  point  of  attack. 

Once  a  back  has  decided  to  attempt  to  head  off  a  runner 
or  a  play,  at  a  certain  point,  he  should  get  his  eye  on  the 
man  with  the  ball  and  keep  it  there,  never  losing  sight  of 
him,  always  keeping  his  position  in  the  interference  in  mind 
and  never  allowing  himself  to  attempt  to  see  where  he  is 
going.    That  part  of  it  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Such  precautions  as  those  just  outlined  will  prevent 
almost  any  back  from  being  fooled  as  to  the  location  of  the 
^11 — owing  to  a  temporary  relaxation  of  vigilance.  And 
vigilance  in  these  days  of  concealed  methods  and  forward 
passing  is  exceedingly  necessary.  In  attempting  to  stop 
end  runs  and,  in  fact  in  stopping  any  play,  a  back  should 
never  allow  an  opponent  to  hit  him  with  his  body;  he 
diould  keep  his  opponent  away  with  his  arms  and  hands. 
A  back  has  no  business  to  allow  himself  to  get  hit. 
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In  meeting  heavy  interference  the  back  either  should  dive 
at  the  base  of  the  head  of  the  play  or,  in  case  he  is  too  slow 
in  getting  there  he  should  if  chance  offers  seek  to  swing 
the  head  of  the  play  to  one  side  where  the  direct  line  of 
pressure  is  broken  and  where  a  momentary  delay  will  give 
his  own  players  a  chance  to  down  the  runner  before  the 
opponents  have  a  chance  to  reorganize.  Many  times  one 
m.an  can  upset  a  play  effectually  where,  had  he  tried  to 
tackle  one  of  the  players,  he  would  have  been  thrown  off  or 
dragged  along  some  distance  further. 

In  defending  against  the  forward  pass  there  is  one  car^imal 
rule  the  wing,  or  outer  half-back,  should  never  overlook. 
He  must  never  allow  an  eligible  opponent  to  get  behind 
him,  because  a  forward  pass  over  a  back's  head  is  a  catas- 
trophe. In  defending  against  passes  every  back  should 
know  his  particular  duty. 

In  everything  that  they  do,  whether  on  offense  or  defense, 
the  three  backs  should  combine  in  every  possible  way  with 
the  quarter-back.  The  center  rush,  the  three  backs  and  the 
quarter-back,  should  practise  constantly  together  so  as  to 
get  the  purely  mechanical  work  of  their  positions  well 
ordered,  and  in  a  contest  the  three  backs  should  keep  the 
quarter-back  informed  of  weak  places  in  the  defense. 

BACKFIELD  WORK. 
In  the  backfield,  the  main  function  of  the  backs  is  the 
handling  of  kicks  and  forward  passes,  and  they  are  the 
most  trying  functions  of  all  foot  ball.  To  have  to  catch 
a  ball  while  one's  opponents  are  in  many  cases  standing 
within  arm's  reach  like  so  many  wolves  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  slightest  slip  is  bad  enough,  but  when 
these  conditions  are  augmented  by  the  necessity  of  judging 
a  high  kick  or  pass  in  a  gale  of  wind,  they  become  well- 
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nigh  impossible  except  to  the  coolest,  most  skillful  and  best 
drilled  players. 

The  possibilities  of  misplays  are  greater  in  the  backfield 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  foot  ball  play,  and  so  it  is 
imperative  that  only  the  most  reliable  men  should  rep- 
resent an  eleven  there.  The  backs  cannot  be  given  too  much 
practise  in  catching  kicks  or  passes  under  every  possible 
condition.  They  should  practise  with  ends  running  down 
on  them,  with  the  wind  against  the  kicker  as  well  as  with 
him,  with  a  wet  and  dry  ball.  Furthermore,  they  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  handle  rolling,  bouncing  and 
twisting  balls. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  only  one  back  is  kept  in 
the  backfield.  It  is  his  duty  to  handle  all  unexpected  kicks 
and  passes  and  to  tackle  any  runner  that  may  get  by  the 
other  ten  players.  He  must  be  a  sure  catcher  and  tackier. 
This  back  may  find  himself  on  some  occasion  in  the  very 
trying  position  of  being  the  only  man  between  his  goal  and 
a  fast  opponent.  When  this  is  the  case  he  must,  as  a  general 
rule,  depend  upon  his  own  initiative  for  his  line  of  action. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  which  any  back 
will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind.  It  is  always  a  good  plan  to 
try  to  force  the  runner  to  take  that  direction  that  will  bring 
him  nearest  to  the  side  line,  where  it  may  be  possible 
either  to  comer  him  or  to  force  him  out  of  bounds. 

Another  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  of  never  running 
at  full  speed  at  a  runner  whom  it  is  your  intention  to  tackle, 
especially  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  sidestep  or  dodge 
you.  This  sidestepping  is  the  easiest  thing  imaginable  where 
the  tackier  bears  down  on  his  victim  at  full  speed.  It  is 
frequently  illustrated  when  ends  overrun  a  full-back,  who 
by  a  simple  sidestep  eludes  them  and  makes  a  good  run. 
Instead,  the  back  should  run  fast  toward  his  opponent  until 
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he  gets  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  him,  when  he 
should  slow  up  and  get  ready  to  respond  to  dodging,  which 
can  only  be  done  when  the  back  has  full  control  of  his  body. 

He  should  exercise  great  care  not  to  be  fooled  by  some 
false  motion  on  the  part  of  the  runner.  This  false  motion 
is  usually  given  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  can 
only  be  detected  by  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  hips, 
which  will  always  give  away  the  real  tendency  of  the  body. 

In  case  it  may  at  some  time  seem  advisable  to  utilize  the 
defensive  ability  of  the  goal  tender,  as  we  may  call  him,  on 
the  rush  line,  and  consequently  to  put  another  man  back 
there  in  his  place,  a  sure  catcher  should  be  chosen  even  if  he 
is  unable  to  do  much  at  open  field  tackling. 

The  reasoning  here  is  that  where  a  back  is  given  one 
opportunity  to  prevent  a  touchdown  by  a  decisive  tackle 
in  the  open  field — which  is  frequently  missed  by  even  the 
best  players,  owing  to  the  tremendous  speed  of  the  runner — 
he  is  given  twenty  chances  to  catch  the  ball  where  any  one 
catch,  if  missed,  might  mean  a  touchdown.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  of  course  better  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon play  rather  than  for  the  emergency. 

The  goal  tender  should  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  trick 
plays  and  where  possible  keep  his  fellow  players  posted  by 
calling  out  advice  which  his  distance  from  the  scrimmage 
may  enable  him  to  give. 

The  moment  the  opponents  give  evidence  of  an  intention 
to  kick,  one  of  the  other  backs  should  at  once  drop  back  to 
reinforce  the  goal  tender.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
evidence  is  genuine  before  he  goes  clear  back,  but  once 
he  feels  sure  of  this  point  he  should  run  back  at  full  speed, 
looking  over  his  shoulders  about  every  ten  yards  to  prevent 
the  kick  from  surprising  him,  or  else  to  be  ready  for  a  return 
to  the  line  in  case  of  a  fake. 
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Backs  frequently  loaf  on  returning  to  their  position.  This 
is  wrong;  either  they  should  be  on  the  line  or  away  back 
of  it,  with  as  little  time  as  possible  wasted  in  getting  into 
place.  The  distance  of  backs  from  the  rush-line  and  their 
relative  positions  in  the  backfield  will  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. If  the  kicker  is  a  good  one  and  has  the  wind  at  his 
back  they  should  of  course  play  further  back  than  if  he  is 
a  poor  kicker  and  has  a  stiff  wind  against  him.  * 

The  thing  to  be  avoided  is  the  danger  of  playing  too  far 
back.  This  is  a  very  common  fault  among  novices,  who 
dread  having  the  ball  kicked  over  their  heads  and  who,  in 
order  to  prevent  that,  play  so  far  back  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  catch  more  than  three  out  of  five  of  the  shorter 
kicks,  owing  to  their  inability  to  get  under  the  ball.  It  is 
better  policy  to  take  one  chance  in  fifty  of  having  a  kick 
go  over  one's  head  for  the  sake  of  catching  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  than  it  is  to  prevent  a  kick  over  one's  head 
at  the  expense  of  having  to  handle  them  on  the  bounce  when 
the  opportunities  for  gaining  ground  after  the  catch  are 
nothing. 

A  ball  may  be  allowed  to  bounce,  for  it  no  longer  puts  the 
opponents  on-side.  This  should  be  done,  however,  only 
when  the  back  finds  that  the  ball  is  coming  very  badly  to 
him.  As  a  rule  punts  should  be  caught  on  the  fly,  and  if 
balls  are  bouncing  it  shows  that  the  backs  are  not  covering 
the  ground  in  a  thorough  manner. 

Once  they  are  the  proper  distance  behind  the  line  the 
backs  should  spread  out  in  such  a  way  as  best  to  cover 
the  territory  in  which  the  ball  is  likely  to  fall.  To  this  end 
they  should  not  stand  too  near  each  other  or  too  near  the 
side  line.  If  they  stand  too  near  together  they  will  overlap 
much  ground,  and  if  they  stand  too  near  the  side  line  they 
will  enable  themselves  to  catch  many  balls  which  go  in 
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touch  and  which  there  is  no  need  of  providing  for,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  will  be  unable  to  cover  much  impor- 
tant ground  within  the  field. 

The  backs  should  play  far  enough  apart  so  that  they  can 
concentrate  at  any  given  spot  in  time  to  be  of  assistance  to 
each  other  either  in  catching  or  in  the  interference.  In  case 
a  strong  wind  is  blowing  at  the  kicker's  back  one  of  the 
backs  should  play  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the  others  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  possible  misjudging  or  for  fumbles.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  one  of  the  backs  should  play  well  in 
front  of  the  others  in  order  to  be  ready  for  short  kicks  or 
other  tricks. 

In  case  one  of  the  backs  essays  a  fair  catch  all  should 
be  on  the  watch  for  a  fumble.  The  best  way  to  get  practise 
on  these  various  points  is  to  put  two  sets  of  backs,  with 
center,  at  work  kicking  and  catching. 

Whenever  possible  it  will  be  well  to  have  ends  run  down 
under  the  kicks,  thereby  giving  the  backs  every  opportunity 
to  catch  kicks  "under  fire."  Continuous  backfield  practise 
is  very  exhausting,  so  that  it  is  well  whenever  much  practise 
of  this  kind  is  undertaken  to  have  alternate  squads  of 
players,  thereby  saving  all  of  them  from  overwork. 

In  preparing  to  catch  kicks  the  backs  should  make  every 
endeavor  to  get  under  the  ball  in  time  to  enable  them  to 
receive  it  while  they  are  standing  still.  To  do  this  they 
must  be  able  to  "size  up"  a  ball  as  soon  as  it  rises  in  the  air. 

In  running  up  on  a  ball  the  backs  should  also  be  careful 
not  to  overrun  it,  remembering  that  it  is  much  easier  to  run 
up  on  a  ball  than  to  run  back  for  it  in  case  it  is  mis- 
judged. Furthermore,  in  case  a  back  who  is  careful  to  keep 
the  ball  in  front  of  him  misjudges  it  and  it  hits  him  in  the 
chest,  he  stands  a  much  better  chance  of  recove-ring  the  ball 
as  it  falls  in  front  of  him  than  he  would  if  he  overran  the 
ball  and  it  fell  behind  him. 
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While  in  the  act  of  catching,  a  back  should  concentrate 
his  entire  attention  on  the  ball,  never  attempting  to  divide 
it  with  the  opposing  ends.  The  plea  that  a  back  often 
advances  for  this  tendency  is  that  he  is  afraid  of  a  bad  fall 
just  as  he  is  completing  the  catch,  or  that  he  wants  to  see 
where  the  ends  are,  that  he  may  dodge  them  more  effectively, 
etc.,  etc. 

All  these  excuses  should  be  denied  on  the  ground  that  the 
possession  of  the  ball  is  the  thing.  In  this  connection  it  is 
just  as  well  to  say  that  in  case  a  back  fumbles  in  the  back- 
field  he  should  fall  on  the  ball  at  once.  This  point  should 
be  so  drilled  into  the  players  that  it  will  become  second 
nature  to  them. 

The  moment  a  back  has  caught  the  ball  he  should  turn  his 
attention  to  his  opponents,  seeking  how  he  can  dodge  them 
and  run  the  kick  back.  In  case  he  catches  the  kick  in  time 
to  decide  from  his  own  observations  in  which  direction  to 
run,  a  back  should  experience  little  difficulty  in  getting  off 
safely. 

When  the  ball  and  the  ends  arrive  almost  simultaneously 
the  situation  is  more  difficult.  In  such  a  position  the  other 
backs  should  assist  by  a  word  or  two. 

Where  a  back  is  a  good  dodger  he  can  often  fool  oppo- 
nents by  making  a  false  start  in  one  direction  and  then 
following  it  up  with  a  real  start  in  another. 

Every  back  should  be  taught  never  to  run  back.  It  is 
a  fatal  play  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  use  of  the 
straight-arm  is  the  most  effective  single  weapon  of  the  back 
in  the  open  field.  The  arm  should  not  be  carried  straight 
out  but  bent  at  the  elbow.  On  the  approach  of  the  tackier 
it  should  be  straightened  quickly  and  forcibly,  meeting  the 
opponent  on  the  head  or  shoulder.  Backs  should  develop 
change  of  pace,  field  reversal,  body  turning  and  twisting. 
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PLAYS  OF  RUNNING  AND   PASSING 

By  Glenn  Scobey  Warner. 
Play  1.     Short  End  Run. 
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In  this,  as  in  the  following  outlines  of  play,  the  line  is 
regular  and  compact.  Backs  No.  1  and  No.  2  are  from 
four  to  four  and  one-half  yards  back  of  the  line  and  are 
directly  behind  the  two  guards.  Backs  No.  3  and  No.  4 
are  half  as  far  back  as  No.  1  and  No.  2  and  directly 
behind  the  right  guard  and  right  end.  In  this  play  every 
man  starts  or  charges  with  the  ball  or  starting  signal. 

The  ball  is  passed  to  the  right  of  No.  1  back,  so  that  he 
gets  it  on  the  run.  He  starts  parallel  to  the  line,  so  as  to 
make  the  opposing  left  end  believe  he  is  going  wide  and 
around  him.  This  brings  the  defensive  end  into  a  position 
where  backs  No.  3  and  No.  2  can  easily  block  him  out. 
The  instant  the  opposing  end  is  blocked  by  No.  3,  the  man 
with  the  ball  (No.  1)  turns  in  behind  the  two  guards,  who 
have  left  their  positions  and  swung  around  for  interference. 
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If  No.  2  sees,  or  finds  by  experience,  that  No.  3  can 
handle  the  end  alone,  he  cuts  inside  and  precedes  the  man 
with  the  ball.  The  right  guard  blocks  the  full-back  (A) 
and  the  left  guard  blocks  the  defensive  left  half.  The  left 
tackle  momentarily  blocks  the  defensive  right  guard  and 
then  goes  through  to  cut  off  any  secondary  defense  man  he 
can  meet.  The  left  end  follows  the  play  as  safety  man  to 
look  out  for  a  fumble. 

On  some  teams  the  center  will  be  out  of  the  line  on 
defense  and  then  a  commonly  used  defensive  formation  is 
to  have  the  center  (B)  and  the  full-back  (A)  in  the  posi- 
tions indicated  by  X  X,  but  in  either  case  those  two 
defensive  players  are  handled  by  the  same  two  men  as 
shown  in  the  diagram. 

Play  2.     The  Famous  Reverse  Play. 
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This  play  differs  from  the  old  criss-cross  in  that  it  does 
not  depend  upon  deceiving  the  opposing  right  end  and 
tackle  but  takes  care  of  them,  and  the  runner  is  protected  by 
interference,  so  that  in  addition  to  other  merits  there  is 
power  in  the  play. 
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It  starts  similarly  to  Play  1  (Short  End  Run).  The  center 
passes  the  hall  to  No.  1,  leading  him  so  that  he  gets  the  ball 
on  the  run.  No.  2  starts  wide  and  blocks  the  opposing  left 
end.  No.  3  starts  to  the  left  and  blocks  the  opposing  right 
end  out.  No.  4  steps  back  and  starts  to  the  left,  receiving 
the  ball  from  No.  1,  who  passes  between  No.  4  and  the  line. 
The  right  tackle  comes  around  just  outside  his  own  left  end 
and  No.  4  follows  right  in  behind  him,  going  inside  the 
opposing  right  end.  The  other  men  block  their  opponents 
away  from  the  play  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 


Play  3.     Tandem  Inside  Tackle. 


In  this  play  No.  2  takes  the  ball  on  a  direct  pass  and 
drives  straight  through  behind  No.  3.  No.  4  helps  block 
the  opposing  left  tackle,  but  if  the  opposing  left  end  is  play- 
ing in  close.  No.  4  may  have  to  block  him.  No.  1,  on  the 
snap  of  the  ball,  raises  up,  extending  his  hands  and  backs 
up  as  if  he  were  about  to  get  the  ball  for  a  forward  pass. 
This  helps  draw  the  attention  of  the  secondary  defense 
away  from  the  play  and  makes  them  hesitate  a  little  before 
meeting  the  play. 
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The  play  starts  exactly  as  the  "Reverse  Play,"  except  that 
No.  4  swings  well  back,  so  as  to  be  more  than  five  yards 
back  of  the  line  when  he  shoots  the  ball  to  his  left  end. 
The  left  end  momentarily  blocks  the  opposing  tackle  and 
then  tears  down  the  field,  running  wide  at  first  and  then 
turning  in  as  he  passes  the  defensive  right  half. 

Play  5.    Excellent  Forward  Pass. 


The  play  starts  off  about  like  the  end  run  (Play  No.  1 ) . 
No.  1  receives  the  ball  and  starts  wide  and  well  back,  so  as 
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to  be  five  or  more  yards  back  of  the  line  when  he  shoots  the 
ball  to  his  left  end,  who  has  gone  through  and  over  to  the 
right.  The  pass  is  made  about  as  quickly  as  No.  1  can 
make  it  after  receiving  the  ball  from  the  center.  The  left 
tackle  acts  as  the  safety  man. 


Play  6.    Short  End  Run  from  Punt  Formation. 


In  this  play  No.  2  and  No.  3  station  themselves  not  quite 
four  yards  behind  the  line  and  directly  behind  the  open- 
ings between  their  guards  and  tackles.  No.  4  is  two  yards 
back  of  the  line  and  outside  of  the  opposing  left  tackle. 
No.  1,  who  stands  about  eight  yards  from  back  of  the  line, 
receives  the  ball  from  the  center  and  starts  wide,  but 
cuts  in  the  instant  No.  3  hits  the  opposing  end.  No.  4 
blocks  the  tackle  and  right  end  goes  down  the  field  and 
blocks  the  defensive  left  half.  The  guards  swing  around 
and  with  No.  2  form  an  interference  for  the  runner.  The 
left  end  follows  the  play  as  the  safety  man. 
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Play  7.     Concealed  Ball  Play. 
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This  play  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  with  which  Har- 
vard has  had  such  success.  The  formation  is  same  as  that 
for  Play  6.  The  ball  is  passed  to  No.  3.  He  turns  to 
the  right  and  makes  a  bluff  to  pass  the  ball  to  No.  4, 
who  comes  around  back  of  him  and  bluffs  to  take  it. 
No.  1  starts  forward  and  to  the  right,  and  after  No.  P> 
fakes  to  pass  the  ball  to  No.  4,  he  continues  to  turn  around 
and  bluffs  to  pass  the  ball  to  No.  1  who,  of  course,  extends 
his  hands  as  though  to  receive  it.  No.  3  then  pulls  the 
ball  back  and  shoots  through  center,  having  made  a  com- 
plete turn  while  faking  to  pass  the  ball,  first  to  No.  4 
and  then  to  No.  1.  No.  2  hesitates  a  moment  and  then 
precedes  the  runner  through  the  center.  The  five  center 
men  block  their  opponents  away  from  the  play,  the  ends 
taking  the  defensive  backs  as  diagrammed. 


Note — In  the  foregoing  diagrams  which  Mr.  Warner  has 
outlined,  the  safety  defense  man,  who  usually  plays  about 
thirty  yards  back,  is  not  denoted,  in  order  to  avoid  confusing 
the  reader.    He  is  presumed  to  be  in  position. 
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PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  PLAYS  IN 
FOOT  BALL 

By  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilce, 

Coach  Ohio  State  University  Foot  Ball  Team. 

Playing  on  the  offense  by  foot  ball  teams  varies  greatly. 
Every  team  should  have  certain  fundamental  strategy  and 
well  executed  plays. 

1.  A  punt  formation,  with  other  plays  in  addition 

to    a   well    practised   punt,    is    probably   most 
important. 

2.  A  stock  bucking,  driving  and  running  formation, 

either  with  direct  or  indirect  pass,  is  next  most 
desirable. 

3.  A  special  forward  passing  formation  from  which 

runs,  bucks  and  kicks,  or  trick  plays,  can  be 
used  is  of  real  value  in  the  modern  game. 

The  plays  which  follow  are  advanced  as  of  prac- 
tical value  when  well  executed.  No  team  can  be  very 
successful  with  plays  in  which  every  man  does  not  know 
his  exact  duty  or  does  not  do  his  full  duty.  This  means 
that  integrity  in  blocking,  timing,  driving,  and  other  details 
of  offensive  play  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  any  ordinary 
good  play  where  teams  are  of  nearly  equal  strength. 

Ordinarily,  the  team  which  executes  the  better  wins.  This 
applies  to  all  phases  of  offense  and  not  to  the  bucking, 
driving,  running,  kicking  or  passing  offense  alone. 
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The  plays  given  herewith  cannot  always  be  worked  exactly 
as  diagrammed  because  the  defense  for  them  will  vary. 

The  first  five  plays  are  from  an  unbalanced  line  and  back- 
field  formation.  Most  of  them  can  be  worked  from  both 
sides.  Many  teams  have  used  nearly  the  formation  given, 
with  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton  probably  first. 

Tackle-over  is  the  most  common.  Guards-over  is  prob- 
ably next  most  used.  The  most  recent  adaptation  is  that 
of  leaving  both  ends  on  the  short  side  of  the  formation  so 
that  the  larger  linemen,  tackles  and  guards  will  be  in  the 
best  place  for  blocking  and  the  ends  in  the  best  place  for 
running. 

Because  of  these  variations,  the  positions  are  merely 
numbered  and  teams  w^ill  make  individual  adaptation  to 
their  own  material. 

Play  No.  1. 

Play  No.  1  is  a  fundamental  full-back  buck,  a  pseudo 
quick-opening  play. 


X 


The  quarter-back,   N.   8,  stands  sideways  and  takes  the 
ball  from  the  center   and  places   it   against   the   full-back 
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(No.  10),  who.  drives  for  an  opening  inside  right  tackle. 
No.  1  blocks  the  right  tackle  out  with  the  help  of  No.  9. 
Nos.  2  and  3  drive  the  right  guard  back  and  in,  and  No.  4 
blocks  the  center.  No.  5  blocks  left  guard  and  No.  7 
blocks  the  full-back  (who  is  really  the  defensive  quarter- 
back). No.  6  pauses,  then  drives  for  the  left  half-back. 
No.  11,  right  half-back,  fakes  a  run  back  of  No.  10  and 
blocks  the  right  end  of  the  defense. 


Play  No.  2. 
Play  No.  2  is  a  quarter-back  sneak  with  a  backfield  fake. 

"Ah (10) 


(    ?^?    §     X 


The  attacking  left  end.  No.  1,  blocks  the  right  tackle  out. 
The  line  drives  ahead  low,  with  the  breaking  point  of  the 
theoretical  wedge  between  Nos.  3  and  4.  No.  7  blocks  the 
full-back,  while  Nos.  10  and  11  drive  to  block  the  left  end 
No.  9  runs  as  if  with  the  ball,  and  these  three  players 
carry  out  their  fake  play. 

The  wedge  line  idea  is  the  basis  of  line  play  used  by 
several  of  the  most  continuously  successful  teams  in  the 
country. 
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Play  No.  3. 

Play  No.  3  is  a  short  end  run  by  No.  11,  the  right  half- 

hack. 


No.  1  blocks  the  right  tackle  and  is  helped  if  necessary 
by  No.  3.  No.  2  blocks  the  right  guard  away  from  the  play. 
No.  4  blocks  the  center  away  from  the  play.  No.  5  blocks 
the  left  guard  away  from  the  play.  No.  6  comes  around 
for  interference  and  is  assigned  to  block  the  first  man  to 
show  in  secondary  defense.  No.  8  runs  and  blocks  the  right 
half-back.    No.  9  and  No.  10  combine  in  blocking  the  end. 

No.  11  receives  the  pass  from  the  center  about  one  yard 
ahead  of  position  and  runs  straight  toward  the  sideline, 
cutting  inside  the  right  end  as  he  is  blocked. 
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Play  No.  4. 
Reverse  End  Run  Faking  Pass. 

Play  No.  4  is  a  reverse  end  run  of  value  as  a  play,  hut 
of  special  value  in  preventing  the  defense  from  shifting  so 
as  to  make  plays  on  the  strong  side  harder. 


No.  7  blocks  the  left  tackle  away  from  the  play.  No.  4 
helps  him  if  necessary;  otherwise  he  gets  the  full-back. 
No.  6  gets  the  left  guard  away  from  the  play.  No.  5  gets 
the  center  away  from  the  play.  No.  3  gets  the  right  guard 
away  from  the  play.  No.  2  runs  the  interference,  aiming 
at  the  first  secondary  man.  No.  o  and  No.  10  combine  on 
the  left  end.  No.  9  acts  as  immediate  interference  for 
No.  11. 

No.  11  receives  a  direct  pass  from  No.  5,  runs  slowly, 
faking  a  pass,  until  No.  9  and  No.  10  block  the  end,  then 
cuts  inside  the  end  following  No.  9. 
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Play  No.  5. 

Play  No.  5  is   a  criss-cross  forward  pass  from  regular 
formation. 


Nos.  6,  5,  4  and  2  block  as  shown.  The  play  starts  to  sim- 
ulate an  end  run.  No.  7  runs  across  the  field  to  get  behind 
the  right  half-back  if  possible.  No.  1  tries  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  right  half-back  to  keep  him  coming  up. 
No.  9  starts  on  an  end  run  and  cuts  in  short  as  safety 
against  interception  and  to  act  for  interference  in  case  the 
pass  is  complete.  No.  11  receives  the  ball  on  a  direct  pass 
from  center  and  starts  toward  the  left  side,  passing  the  ball 
to  No.  10,  who  has  faked  a  start  to  the  left.  No.  10 
runs  diagonally  back  and  passes  the  ball  to  No.  7,  or 
to  No.  9,  if  No.  7  seems  covered.  No.  11  blocks  the  right 
tackle  after  passing  the  ball  to  No.  10.  No.  8  starts  left 
but  turns  and  acts  as  the  direct  protector  of  the  passer. 
No.  10,  especially  against  the  left  end.  No.  3  crosses 
through  and  blocks  off  the  full-back  before  the  pass  is  made. 
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Play  No.  6.     (Inside  Tackle). 

or 
Play  No.  7.     (Outside  Tackle). 

Play  No.  6  illustrates  tackle  driving,  either  off  or  inside 
opposing  right  tackle,  dependent  on  his  play. 


The  first  formation  is  modified  to  make  it  stronger  for 
this  play  by  having  No.  8  take  a  position  as  shown,  three 
yards  back  and  one  point  outside  of  No.  2. 

No.  1  and  No.  2  block  the  right  tackle.  No.  3,  with  the 
help  of  No.  9,  drives  back  right  guard.  No,  4  and  No.  5 
block  the  center.  No.  6  blocks  the  left  guard.  No.  7  drives 
through  for  the  full-back. 

No.  8  starts  toward  right  tackle,  veers  out  sharply  and 
with  his  shoulder  blocks  out  the  right  end.  No.  10  drives 
just  off  right  tackle,  helping  block  him  if  necessary.  No. 
11  receives  a  direct  pass  from  center  and  drives  straight  at 
right  tackle,  driving  over  outside  or  inside,  as  his  blockers 
may  have  made  a  hole. 

A  series  of  good  plays  can  be  arranged  from  this  forma- 
tion. 
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Play  No.  8. 

Play  No.  8  is  a  run  from  punt  formation.  The  formation 
varies  from  the  ordinary  in  that  a  back  No.  9,  stands  in 
position  where  it  is  possible  to  receive  a  pass  from  the  cen- 
ter, as  would  the  quarter-back.  The  line  is  balanced.  The 
ends  No.  1  and  No.  7  average  four  yards  from  tackles. 
No.  2  and  No.  6.  This  allows  of  kick,  buck,  run,  or  pass 
with  greatest  effect. 


No.  7  blocks  the  left  tackle  with  the  help  of  No.  4.  No.  6 
blocks  the  left  guard  in.  No.  5  blocks  the  center  in.  No.  3 
and  No.  2  both  come  around  as  interference  for  the  full-back 
or  half-back  unless  the  right  guard  is  a  fast  man.  If  he  is, 
one  man,  ordinarily,  No.  3,  stays  in  the  line  and  blocks  him. 
No.  9  takes  the  left  half-back. 

No.  10  and  No.  11  pin  the  end;  one  man  can  sometimes 
take  him  alone. 

No.  8  receives  a  direct  pass,  draws  the  end  in  and  cuts 
inside  the  end  as  the  latter  is  blocked. 
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Play  No.  9. 
Play  No.  9  is  a  delayed  buck. 


X 


x-^ 


Play  No.  9  and  Play  No.  10  are  usually  paired.  Play 
No.  9  is  a  delayed  buck  from  punt  formation  over  the  center. 
No.  1  and  No.  2  block  right  guard.  No.  3  and  No.  5 
drive  out  the  center.  No.  6  and  No.  4  drive  out  the  left 
guard.  No.  9  blocks  the  left  tackle.  No.  7  blocks  the  full- 
back. 

No.  10  receives  the  ball,  bucks  the  left  and  passes  to  No. 
11,  who  has  paused  and  who,  after  receiving  the  ball,  drives 
at  the  apex  opening  over  No.  3.  No.  10  blocks  the  right 
tackle.    No.  8  gets  ahead  of  the  play,  if  possible. 
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Play  No.  10. 
Play  No.  10  is  a  criss-cross  forward  pass. 


No.  3,  No.  4  and  No.  5  block  as  shown.  The  ball  is 
received  by  No.  10,  as  in  Play  No.  9,  and  the  same  start 
and  same  pass  to  No.  11  are  made.  No.  10  blocks  the  right 
tackle  after  passing  forward.  No.  11  runs  back  about  four 
yards  and  passes  the  ball  to  No.  7.  No.  6  blocks  the  full- 
back before  ball  is  passed  forward,  as  in  a  "screen"  for- 
ward pass,  where  the  majority  of  linemen  go  through  and 
block  the  secondary  defense.  No.  1  draws  the  right  half  in 
deep  and  acts  as  option  on  the  pass.  No.  9  and  No.  2  pro- 
tect the  passer. 

No.  8  acts  as  safety,  and  as  interference  in  case  the  pass 
is  completed. 
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Play  No.  11. 

Play  No.  11  illustrates  a  spread  forward  passing  forma- 
tion. It  can  be  used  especially  well  with  a  long  passer.  It 
involves  the  principles  of  (1)  long  and  short  pass  option; 
(2)  interference  for  receiver;  (3)  delay  to  give  receiver 
time  to  get  down  the  field.  In  this  diagram  C  stands  for 
center,  F  for  full-hack. 


No.  9  receives  the  ball  and  passes  it  back  to  No.  8,  who 
passes  to  No.  10,  No.  1  or  No.  11;  preferably  No.  10.  No 
2  and  No.  10  protect  the  passer  and  act  as  safety  on  the 
interception.     Others  work  as  diagrammed. 

A  quick  pass  from  center  to  No.  8,  No.  9  or  No.  11  with 
a  drive  on  right  guard  or  right  tackle  (where  two  men 
might  work  together  on  the  right  tackle)  would  serve  to  mix 
in  to  prevent  an  exclusive  forward  pass  defense,  for  this 
formation. 
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Play  No.  12. 

A  slight  change  in  formation  makes  No.  6  eligible  to 
receive  a  forward  pass. 

® 

®rYD.BACK(D         ® 

®    <^  @       ®   ®  ®  © 

No.  10  goes  up  on  line  of  scrimmage  and  No.  7  drops 
back  a  yard. 

No.  6  goes  straight  down  or  around  behind  the  line, 
receiving  the  ball  from  forward  passer  at  about  the  position 
of  No.  2.    Nos.  7,  8,  11  or  1  might  also  receive  the  pass. 


Play  No.  13. 

® 

®  ®  ® 

®@®  IOYDS.(g)^IOYD$.@  ®  ® 

This  illustrates  a  spread  which  has  been  much  used  for 
kicking,  running,  bucking  and  passing. 
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STANDARD  PLAYS* 

Compiled  by  Charles  D.  Daly. 

The  plays  diagrammed  herewith  are  standard  plays  in  the 
game  of  foot  ball.  The  number  given  is  sufficient  for  an 
ritective  attack — indeed,  for  the  most  effective  attack.  More 
than  this  number  would  probably  prove  burdensome  and 
lead  to  mistakes  and  errors.  Simplicity  is  the  key  to  a  suc- 
cessful attack.  A  small  number  of  simple  plays  yield  the 
best  results. 

Any  university,  college,  academy  or  high  school  team 
adopting  these  plays  may  feel  sure  that  they  have  the  plays 
that  historically  have  been  successful.  The  plays  are 
diagrammed  for  the  direct  pass.  However,  the  indirect  pass 
may  be  used  if  desired.  It  unquestionably  will  strengthen 
the  plunges. 

It  has  usually  been  found  that  the  cross-buck  is  a  foot 
ball  play  that  is  popular  with  the  boys  and  with  elevens 
composed  of  youths,  because  they  are  keen  to  attempt  to 
advance  the  ball  by  means  of  deceptive  strategy.  For  that 
reason  the  list  of  diagrams  includes  a  bucking  formation 
that  is  not  difficult  of  execution  and  not  too  intricate  to  be 
quickly  perceived. 

The  cross-buck  is  a  play  upon  which  plenty  of  practise 
should  be  employed.  So  far  as  that  goes,  abundance  of 
practise  is  the  one  great  requisite  for  all  the  plays  which 
have  been  diagrammed.  The  smoother  a  play  runs  the 
greater  its  chance  for  success.  If  a  play  fails  the  first 
time  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  will  fail  all  of 
the  time.  A  play  like  the  cross-buck  may  be  stopped,  if  the 
opposing  side  is  fortunate  enough  to  defend  well,  in  every 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harper  and  Brothers  from  "American 
Foot  Ball"  (Copyrighted,  1921)   by  Major  Charles  D.  Daly,  U.  S.  A. 
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instance   except   one,   and  that   one  will   prove  to   be  the 
decisive  attack  of  the  game. 

The  play  straight-ahead,  the  ofF-tackle  play  and  the  end 
run  are  all  methods  that  will  develop  greater  efficiency  the 
more  they  are  perfected,  and  there  is  nothing  that  brings 
perfection  quicker  than  daily  work  until  each  man  runs  as 
easily  in  a  formation  as  if  it  were  original  with  him. 


The  End  Run. 


On.H. 

eee#oo 


This  play  is  weak  because  the  runner  is  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage  too  long.     It  is  a  necessary  play,  however,   in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  weak  or  displaced  end  or  half- 
back.    Some  c6aclies  try  to  get  both  guards  in  the  inter 
ference. 

The  Off-Tackle  Play. 


In  this  play  the  runner  and  the  interference  go>  parallel 
to  the  line  until  they  clear  the  defensive  tackle.  The  play 
then  turns  up  field.     The  second  back  in  the  tandem  pro- 
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tects  the  runner  from  the  end.  If  necessary  the  first  bacl^ 
helps.  One  or  both  guards  may  try  to  precede  the  runner. 
Some  coaches  run  this  play  on  an  arc  instead  of  at  righl; 
angles,  as  diagrammed  herewith. 

The  Cross-Buck. 

f 


This  is  one  of  the  strongest  plays  in  foot  ball.  The  end, 
the  quarter-back  and  the  full-back  all  drive  into  the  tackle 
and  turn  him  out;  the  tackle  and  guard  turn  the  defensive 
guard  in.  The  runner,  preceded  by  the  right  half-back, 
passes  through  the  opening  and  generally  turns  in. 

The  Play  Straight  Ahead. 


In  this  play  the  full-back  drives   straight   ahead.     The 
line  should  wedge  into  the  point  of   attack.      Right  half 
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ordinarily  takes  off  to  the  side  unless  the  opponents  are 
weak.  Left  half  crashes  into  the  line  alongside  of  the  full- 
back. In  order  to  have  a  strong  offense  it  is  necessary  that 
a  team  be  skilled  in  the  effective  execution  of  this  play. 

The  Short-Side  Play. 


o^ 


^ 
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Any  attack  that  is  to  succeed  must  have  a  strong  short- 
side  play.  The  short-side  attack  may  be  a  cross-buck  or  an 
off-tackle  play,  or  both.  The  diagram  shows  an  off-tackle 
play,  where  the  full-back  is  preceded  and  protected  by  the 
other  two  backs  and  by  one  or  both  guards. 

The  Reverse  Play. 


The  old  fashioned  criss-cross  always  has  been  one  of  the 
very  strong  deceptions.  The  diagram  shows  the  start  of  an 
end  run  which  develops  into  a  criss-cross.  The  quarter-back 
on  a  wide  sweep,  preceded  by  one  or  both  guards,  swings 
around  the  opposite  end. 
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A  Criss-Cross  Pass. 
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This  play  supplements  the  reverse  play.  Even  though 
the  defensive  end  or  half-back  stop  the  criss-cross,  never- 
theless they  are  in  a  dilemma.  The  play  may  be  either  a 
pass  or  a  run. 


A  DowNFiELD  Pass. 

/ 


L.  H. 


oooomo 


This  play  supplements  the  end  run  or  the  off -tackle  play. 
The  end  and  back  are  kept  in  a  dilemma  between  the  pass 
or  the  run.  In  this  play  it  is  important?  that  the  opposite 
end  make  himself  an  effective  decoy. 
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A  wide,  sweeping  run,  in  which  the  backs  sweep  the  end 
aside,  and  the  line,  swinging  around  in  front  of  the  runner, 
forms  a  screen  behind  which  he  either  outruns  or  reverses 
the  defense. 

Kick  Formation — Straight  Plunges. 


f 


© 


O 

e 
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XXX 

As  indifated,  either  one  of  three  backs  may  strike  dead 
ahead  into  the  defensive  line.  It  is  best  not  to  have  too 
many  plunges  like  these.     One  or  two  at  most  is  sufficient. 
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Kick  Formation — Delayed  Pass. 


oomoo 


\ 


This  play  supplements  the  wide  run.  The  ball  is  passed 
to  the  rear  back  in  tandem.  All  backs  start  on  a  wide  run. 
After  a  few  steps  the  ball  is  tossed  to  the  rear  back,  who 
runs  a  few  more  steps  while  looking  for  the  end.  He  then 
stops  and  throws  a  long  pass  diagonally  to  the  end.  The 
pass  is  difficult  and  requires  a  skilled  passer. 
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Kick  Formation — Downfield  Pass, 

7h 


Q0»00 


In  this  play  four  receivers  go  out  calling  for  the  ball. 
The  play  may  be  accomplished  by  any  of  these  four  receiv- 
ing the  pass.     It  may  be  executed  as  an  optional  pass. 
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FIVE  FORMATIONS 

By  Robert  Fisher, 

Coach   Harvard   University   Foot  Ball   Team. 

Foot  ball  has  certain  plays  which,  though  they  may 
vary  in  detail,  have  principles  that  are  much  alike  and  are 
of  such  general  utility  that  they  may  almost  be  called 
standard.  In  the  following  diagrams  I  have  endeavored  to 
outline  some  simple  yet  necessary  methods  for  advancing 
the  ball.  I  think  they  will  be  found  available  in  any  foot 
ball  game  of  youngsters  or  those  with  more  experience. 

There  is  an  off -tackle  play,  for  instance,  which  is  not  intri- 
cate but  is  effective;  a  wide  end  run  from  a  punt  formation, 
which  the  boys  will  find  available;  an  end-around  play; 
a  play  on  the  short  side  of  the  line,  and  a  straight  line  play. 
All  of  these  combine  the  principles  of  simple  and  practical 
foot  ball,  and  embrace  direct  ways  to  advance  the  ball  which 
are  worthy  of  consideration.  They  are  not  involved  and 
are  not  likely  to  confuse  those  whose  knowledge  of  foot  ball 
is  still  in  the  process  of  cultivation. 

CLOSE  FORMATION. 
Off-Tackle  Play. 
X  X     X      X     X      X  X 

Goqoooo 


First  half-back  helps  on  defensive  tackle  or  end.  Full- 
back puts  out  opposing  end.  The  other  half-back  carries 
the  ball  on  a  pass  from  the  quarter-back. 
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Play  on  Short  Side  of  Line. 


X      ,    X     X     X     X     X         K 

\oopoooo 


^;0  o 


Full-back  and  one  half-back  take  the  opposing  end.  The 
other  half-back  carries  the  ball  on  a  pass  from  the  quarter- 
back. The  offensive  end  puts  out  the  opposing  tackle. 
Quarter-back  acts  as  interferer  ahead  of  runner. 

Straight  Line  Play. 


X  X     X      X!    X      X  X 

oo  poboo 
o  ^ 

Tight  charging  line.     One  half-back  precedes  the  runner. 
Full-back  carries  the  ball  on  a  pass  from  the  quarter. 
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Open  or  Punt  Formation. 


Sweeping  end  run.  Direct  pass  to  the  man  in  the  kicker's 
position.  Quarter-back  and  half-backs  as  interferers  turn 
all  opponents  in.    The  runner  sweeps  away  out  and  around. 


End-Around  Play  from  Open  Formation. 
X  X     X      X     X     X         X 

OOpOOOQ 


Wide  end  run,  end  carrying  the  ball.  All  four  backfield 
men  act  as  interferers.  End  receives  the  ball  from  the 
quarter-back  and  sweeps  around  the  short  end. 
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SPEED  MUST   BE  HAD 

By  William  W.  Roper, 

Coach  Princeton  University  Foot  Ball  Team. 

When  I  was  playing  foot  ball,  "the  team"  was  largely 
nelected  from  the  biggest  and  heartiest  men  on  the  squad. 
Ihe  aim  of  every  coach  was  to  get  as  much  weight  as  pos- 
sible for  his  eleven,  and  a  fast,  light  man  had  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily good  to  get  much  consideration. 

The  new  game  needs  the  faster  men  much  more  than  did 
the  old,  and  the  early  work  of  any  squad  should  be  planned 
to  develop  every  bit  of  speed  there  is  in  it. 

The  basis  of  all  preliminary  work  is  running.  The  way 
to  harden  a  player  is  to  get  his  wind  in  good  condition,  and 
running  is  the  best  way  to  do  this.  By  that,  I  do  not 
mean  the  monotonous  grind  of  running  around  a  track. 
Very  little  good  can  be  derived  from  that  sort  of  foot  work. 

Running  can  be  beautifully  combined  with  other  drill 
which  is  interesting  and  which  is  very  necessary  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  team.  It  is  good  fun  to  catch  punts  and  run 
them  back.  This  can  be  done  with  the  entire  line  charging 
down  on  the  catcher.  In  the  early  season,  I  do  not  advo- 
cate tackling.  By  a  few  minutes'  drill  at  forward  passing 
every  member  in  the  squad  can  get  a  lot  of  helpful  running 
without  realizing  that  he  has  been  doing  it.  Plenty  of 
running  is  had  in  practising  backfield  men  in  dodging  and 
stiff-arming  through  a  group  of  pretended  tacklers.  Signal 
practise  also  involves  an  extraordinary  amount  of  runnin^r. 

This  sort  of  practise  should  be  indulged  in  for  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  first  scrimmage,  and  a  week  is  about 
enough  scrimmaging  to  make  ready  for  the  opening  game. 
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More  than  that  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Too 
much  of  the  rudimentary  early  work  tires  the  men  mentally 
and  dulls  the  edge  of  their  interest  in  the  game. 

Winning  foot  ball,  so  far  as  the  attack  is  concerned, 
consists  in  getting  every  man  in  every  play.  No  play  is 
a  good  one  which  does  not  use  every  man  on  the  team.  If  a 
play  goes  to  the  right,  its  success  is  dependent  upon  the 
men  on  the  left  doing  their  work  just  as  thoroughly  as  the 
men  on  the  side  where  the  play  goes. 

I  would  much  prefer  having  a  team  of  mine  know  ten 
plays  thoroughly  than  to  have  a  smattering  of  twice  that 
number. 

The  following  plays,  if  completely  mastered,  will  give 
real  offensive  strength  to  any  team. 

No.  1.     Close  Formation — Left  Tackle  Over. 

Under  the  present  rules  there  is  no  need  of  two  men 
handling  the  ball  in  addition  to  the  center.     This  was  not 

L,E.    L,G.     C,     R,0.    RT.     l.T.     ».?• 
X     X     ®     X      X      X      X 


H.B. 
X 


H.B. 
X 


q.B.     ^''^^ 
X 

true  under  the  old  rules.    Under  present  conditions,  I  prefer 
to  play  the  signal  giver  in  the  rear  position.     As  a  concee- 
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sion,  to  tradition,  I  will  designate  this  man  the  quarter-back, 

(Q.  B.). 

In  any  offensive  formation,  it  is  of  primary  importance 
that  every  man  on  the  team  assume  exactly  the  same  relative 
position  on  every  play.  While  this  is  fundamenta),  it  is 
often  neglected. 

The  entire  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  ends,  must 
play  a  close  line.  If  any  opening  is  left,  the  defensive  for- 
wards will  sift  through  and  break  up  the  plays  before  they 
get  started.  The  ends  can  vary  their  position,  but  I  never 
advocate  their  playing  out  more  than  a  yard  from  the  man 
next  to  them. 

The  two  half-backs  must  play  parallel  with  each  other 
about  two  yards  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage,  the  outside 
half  with  both  feet  outside  of  the  end,  and  the  inside  half 
with  his  feet  behind  the  right  tackle  and  left  tackle. 

The  full-back  should  be  about  one  and  a  half  yards 
behind  the  inside  half,  with  his  right  foot  midway  between 
the  legs  of  the  half  ahead. 

The  quarter-back  should  stand  slightly  back  and  to  the 
left  of  the  full-back,  far  enough  to  insure  free  action  and 
about  four  yards  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage. 


No.  2.    Short  End  Run  to  Right. 

In  this  play  the  right  end  and  outside  half-back  take 
defensive  left  tackle  in.  The  left  tackle  and  right  tackle 
take  the  defensive  left  guard.  The  center  and  right  guard 
take  the  defensive  center.  (If  the  center  plays  out  of  line 
he  and  the  right  guard  charge  ahead  shoulder  together). 

The  left  guard  takes  the  defensive  right  guard.  The  left 
end  cuts  through  and  takes  the  man  backing  up  the  center. 
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The  inside  half-back  takes  the  defensive  left  end,  keeping 
him  out  of  play.     The  full-back  takes  the  first  man  backing 

LE.    L.a      C.     R,G.    R.T     IX     R.E. 

X       X      <8)      X       X       X       X 


H.B. 
X 


H.B. 
X 


Q.B.       X^^- 

X 

up  the  line.     The  quarter-back,  with  the  ball,  follows  the 
full-back  out  of  tackle. 

The  center,  in  passing  the  ball,  feeds  it  slightly  ahead  of 
the  quarter-back. 

No.  3.     Quick  Opening  to  Right. 
In  this  play  the  right  end  and  outside  half-back  take  the 
defensive  left  tackle  out  and  back.     The  right  tackle  and 

L.E.    L,G.      C.     R,G.    R.T.     L.T.     R,E, 

X       X      ®      X       X       X       X 


H.B. 
X 


H.B. 
X 


q.B,      X'^«- 
X 

left  tackle  take  the  defensive  left  guard  back  and  in.     The 
center  and  right  guard  take  the  defensive  center  back.     (The 


v^ 
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center  plays  out  of  line  and  the  center  and  right  guard 
charge  ahead  shoulder  together.)  The  left  guard  takes  the 
defensive  right  guard  back.  The  left  end  cuts  through  for 
the  man  backing  up  the  center.  The  inside  half-back  goes 
through  the  opening  between  the  defensive  left  guard  and 
left  tackle  ahead  of  the  full  back,  who  carries  the  ball 
directly  behind.     The  quarter-back  bluffs  to  left. 


No.  4.     Criss-Cross — Ball  Going  to  Left. 

In  this  play  the  right  end  checks  the  defensive  left  tackle. 
The  right  tackle  and  left  tackle  take  the  defensive  left  guard. 
The  left  guard,  center  and  right  guard  charge  ahead  shoulder 
to  shoulder.  The  left  end  checks  the  defensive  right  tackle. 
The  center  passes  the  ball  to  the  quarter-back,  who  starts  as 


L.E. 

L.6. 

C. 

R.G. 

R.T.     L.T. 

RE. 

X 

X 

<8» 

X 

X       X 
H.B. 

X 
H.B 
X 

X 

if  on  a  short  end  run,  handing  the  ball  to  the  outside  half- 
back, who  runs  around  the  opposite  end.  The  inside  half- 
back runs  outside  of  right  end  and  helps,  if  necessary,  on 
the  defensive  left  tackle.  The  full-back  takes  one  step  to 
the  right,  then  turns  to  the  left  and  takes  the  defensive 
right  end. 
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No.  5.     Forward  Pass — Quarter-Back  to  Half-Back 
OR  Left  End. 

On  all  forward  passes  the  line  players,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ends,  charge  together  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The 
right  end  checks  the  defensive  left  tackle.  The  outside 
half-back  runs  wide  down  the  field  about  ten  yards.  The 
inside  half-back  runs  down  the  field  about  five  yards.     The 

L.E.    L.G.      C.     R,G.    R.T.     L.T.     R.E* 

X      X     (8)     X      X      X      X 

H.B. 


H.B* 
X 


X 


Q.B, 
X 


Xi^B. 


left  end  cuts  through  back  of  the  center  about  ten  to  twelve 
yards  down  the  field.  The  center  passes  the  ball  to  the 
quarter-back,  who  forward  passes  it  either  to  the  half-back 
or  left  end. 

This  play  will  be  much  stronger  if  the  quarter-back  can 
take  two  steps  at  least  before  passing  the  ball.  After  pass- 
ing, the  quarter-back  covers  the  pass. 

No.  6.  Forward  Pass — After  Criss-Cross. 
The  play  starts  as  if  for  the  criss-cross  in  Diagram  3. 
The  line,  with  the  exception  of  the  ends,  charges  ahead, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  right  end  cuts  through  behind  the 
center.  The  half-back  runs  outside  of  right  end  and  takes 
the  defensive  left  tackle.  The  full-back  takes  one  step  to 
the  right,  then  turns  to  the  left  and  acts  as  protection  to  the 
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outside  half-back,  who  receives  the  ball  from  the  quarter- 
l)ack  on  a  criss-cross,  making  the  forward  pass  to  the  left 

i.E.   t.G.     C.     R.G.    R.T     L.T.    R.E. 
X      X      <8)      X       X       X       X 


H.B. 

X 


H.B. 
X 


Q.B.      X^«- 
X 

end,  who  has  run  down  the  field  about  fifteen  yards.  The 
outside  half-back,  after  making  the  pass,  covers  it  as  well. 

No.  7.    Kick  Formation. 

The  line  from  tackle  to  tackle  plays  close  together.    The 

ends  are  out  from  five  to  seven  yards.     Half-back  No.  1  is 

behind  the  right  tackle,  about  two  yards.     Half-back  No.  2 

is  behind  half-back  No.   1   about  one  and  one-half  yards, 

t*E*  L.T.  L.G.  C.  R.G.  R  J.  R.L 

X  XX®  XX  X 

XHBCiy 
X 

Q.B.  X  H.B.(2) 

X 

F.B. 

the  right  foot  of  half-back  No.  2  being  in  a  position  between 
the  feet  of  half-back  No.  1.  The  full-back  is  nine  to  ten 
yards  back.  The  quarter-back  is  three  yards  back  between 
the  left  tackle  and  the  left  guard. 
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No.  8.    End  Run. 

Half-back  No.  1  checks  the  defensive  left  tackle.  The 
quarter-back  and  half-back  No.  2  take  the  defensive  left 
end.  The  right  end  takes  the  first  defensive  back.  The  right 
tackle  and  right  guard  check  the  defensive  left  guard.  The 
center  takes  the  defensive  center.  (If  he  is  out  of  line  he 
charges  straight  ahead.)  The  left  guard  and  the  left  tackle 
come  around  and  interfere.  The  left  end  cuts  through  for 
the  defensive  back  down  the  field.  The  center  passes  the 
ball  to  the  full-back,  leading  him.  The  full-back  cuts  in 
or  out  as  the  end  is  taken. 

No.  9.     Kick  Formation. 

Half-back  No.  2  goes  through  center.  The  left  guard, 
center  and  right  guard  charge  straight  ahead.  The  left 
tackle  and  right  tackle  keep  on  the  defensive  guards.  Half- 
back No.  1  bluffs  through  between  right  guard  and  right 
tackle.  The  quarter-back  bluffs  through  between  left  tackle 
and  left  guard.  Half-back  No.  2  gets  a  direct  pass  from  the 
center  and  plunges  through  the  center  opening.  The  full- 
back bluffs  to  the  right.  The  right  end  and  left  end  cut 
through  in  case  the  full-back  is  shaken  loose. 
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FORMATIONS    OF    PRACTICAL    VALUE 

By  "Bob"  Folwell, 

Coach  United  States  Naval  Academy, 

Foot  ball  like  base  ball  or  any  other  sport,  depends  for 
its  success  upon  perfection  of  play,  which  comes  from  a 
love  of  practise  and  work. 

Men  who  have  been  leading  athletes  are  those  who,  when 
they  were  boys,  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  sport  in 
which  they  excelled.  They  excelled  in  the  sport  because 
they  liked  it  and  played  enthusiastically,  and  at  every 
opportunity.  "Practise  makes  perfect,"  and  they  knew  how 
to  apply  the  old  adage. 

To  play  foot  ball  well  a  boy  must  be  enthusiastic  about 
the  game.  He  must  learn  to  love  it  and  must  have  high 
ideals.  He  must  be  fearless  and  never  admit  defeat,  for  in 
reality  the  man  who  is  never  defeated  is  the  man  who  in  his 
youth  has  taken  many  a  beating  during  his  development  and 
early  experience,  but  never  lost  heart  or  allowed  his  spirit 
to  be  broken. 

To  be  successful  in  foot  ball  a  boy  must  be  aggressive 
and  shifty.  He  must  be  alert  in  his  thinking  as  well  as  in 
his  actions.  His  brain  must  develop  along  with  his  muscles, 
for  it  is  his  brain  that  drives  him  on  and  compels  him 
either  to  like  or  hate  the  game.  It  is  always  a  good  idea  for 
a  boy  to  develop  himself  along  the  lines  for  which  he 
thinks  he  is  best  fitted;  such  as  speed,  starting,  dodging, 
kicking  and  passing  the  ball. 

A  great  asset  to  a  boy  playing  foot  ball  is  self-control. 
He  must  be  able  to  restrain  himself  and  his  temper  at  all 
times  or  otherwise  he  will  never  be  a  true  sportsman. 
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He  must  listen  intently  to  what  instructors  say  and 
remember  their  advice,  for  they  have  acquired  knowledge 
from  hard  earned  experience  and  can  start  a  boy  the  right 
way.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  started  along  the  right 
lines.  Development  is  much  faster  and  the  player  does  not 
have  to  overcome  bad  habits  later,  if  he  takes  what  is  being 
told  him  in  a  good  spirit.  Of  course  it  does  not  hurt  to 
use  one's  own  judgment  all  the  time,  but  unless  a  plaver 
is  pretty  sure  that  he  is  right,  he  would  better  take  the 
advice  of  another. 

The  secret  of  a  running  attack  is  speed  and  deception. 
When  these  are  mastered  there  is  a  machine  worth  while.  A 
team  should  not  have  too  many  plays.  A  few  perfectly 
worked  are  better.  The  poorest  formation  perfectly  played 
is  better  than  the  best  play  poorly  played. 

The  secret  in  the  forward-passing  game  is  the  timing  of 
the  pass  both  by  the  passer  and  receiver.  Accuracy  in  the 
throw  and  the  spot  to  which  one  hopes  to  throw  the  ball 
are  essential.  The  ball  must  be  placed  between  the  two  lines 
of  defense  of  the  opponent  or  into  that  space  which  the 
opponent  fails  to  cover. 

The  following  plays  will  illustrate  a  plan  of  offensive 
foot  ball,  one  play  making  the  others  successful  because  of 
their  resemblance  to  each  other. 

No.  1. 

This  is  a  close  formation  play.  From  the  same  formation 
I  will  diagram  three  plays  from  a  running  attack  and  one 
forward  pass. 

The  letters  in  the  description  will  be  the  same  as  they 
are  in  the  diagram. 

The  right  guard  and  tackle  of  the  attacking  eleven,  which 
is  the  lower  line  of  diagram  for  scrimmage,  take  out  the 
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opposing  or  left  guard  of  the  upper  line.     The  first  half 
takes  the  left  tackle.     The  second  half  takes  the  left  end. 


® 


® 


® 
®    © 


The  attacking  center  takes  the  opposing  center  and  the  left 
tackle  takes  the  opposing  right  guard.  The  attacking  left 
guard  goes  through  the  line  for  the  opposing  left  half-back. 
The  attacking  left  end  takes  the  opposing  right  tackle.  The 
attacking  quarter-back  receives  the  ball  from  the  center  and 
passes  it  to  the  full-back,  who  advances  through  the  line 
between  the  opposing  left  guard  and  tackle. 

No.  2. 
This  play  starts  in  the  same  manner  as  play  No.  1.     The 
attacking  quarter-back  fakes  to  give  the  ball  to  the  full- 


®    ® 
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back,  but  retains  it  in  his  hands  as  the  full-back  passes  him 
and  gives  it  to  half-back  No.  2.  The  latter  goes  through 
the  left  side  of  his  own  line.  Each  player  of  the 
attacking  eleven  takes  his  opponent,  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram.  The  right  tackle  of  the  attacking  line  takes  out 
the  right  half-back  of  the  defense  and  half-back  No.  1  of 
the  attack  takes  out  the  opposing  full-back. 


No.  3. 

Play  begins  for  this  formation  and  scrimmage  as  it  does 
for  No.    1   and  No.   2,   which  have   preceded.     The  play 


© 
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develops  into  a  five-man  forward  pass.     The  logical  passer 
is  the  full-back,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 


'&' 


No.  4. 

Play  No.  4  is  a  powerful  interference  play  to  the  short 
side,  with  every  player  in  the  defense  taken  out,  as  is  shown 
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by  the  diagram.     Half-back  No.  2  carries  the  ball  between 
the  defending  right  tackle  and  defending  right  end,  both 


4-© 
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men   being   "double   teamed,"   that    is,    taken    out   by   two 
players.    No.  1  goes  ahead  of  No.  2  as  interference. 

No.  5. 
Play  No.  5  is  from  kick  formation.     The  attacking  quar- 
ter-back, with  ball  in  hand,  runs  five  yards  toward  the  right 
of  his  line  and  then  makes  an  onside,  or  backward  pass  to 
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the  full-back.  The  quarter-back,  after  delivering  the  ball 
to  the  full-back,  goes  forward  to  eliminate  the  opposing  left 
half-back.    The  other  players  move  as  shown  in  diagram. 
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®     No.  6. 
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The  start  for  play  No.  6  is  similar  to  that  of  play  No.  5. 
It  develops  into  a  four-man  forward  pass,  the  logical 
player  to  receive  the  pass  being  the  left  end,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  He  is  most  likely  to  be  uncovered.  The 
linemen  protect  the  passer  from  the  opposing  line's  attempt 
to  break  through  to  block  or  hurry  the  pass. 


No.  7. 
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Play  No.  7  is  a  sweeping  end  run  by  the  full-back,  each 
player  taking  the  player  to  whom  his  arrow  points  in  the 
diagram.  This  play  must  be  run  with  exceptional  speed 
when  the  team  is  in  the  best  of  condition  after  a  short  rest. 
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THE  FORWARD  PASS 

By  G.  S.  Lowman, 

Assistant  Foot  Ball  Coach  University  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  author  to  cover  the  technique  of  the 
forward  pass  and  passing  and  to  present  certain  funda- 
mental principles  in  the  offensive  and  defensive  development 
of  this  particular  type  of  play. 

The  original  and  primary  purpose  of  the  forward  pass 
was  a  threat  to  keep  the  defense  open  and  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty, so  that  consistent  ground  gaining  could  be  made 
by  a  running  or  more  open  attack.  This  is  sufficient  justifi- 
cation for  the  play,  but  at  the  present  day  with  the  better 
development  of  the  game  along  more  open  lines,  with  all 
restrictions  removed  regarding  the  distance  and  direction 
of  the  pass,  with  proper  regulations  protecting  the  receiver 
and  passer,  the  pass  is  no  longer  considered  a  mere  chance 
play  or  a  threat  to  keep  back  the  secondary  defense,  but 
now  takes  its  place  as  a  regular  offensive  play. 

A  great  many  institutions  seemingly  have  carried  the 
passing  game  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  the  full 
possibilities  of  the  play  are  still  undeveloped.  Coaches 
still  differ  as  to  the  best  use  of  the  pass  and  as  to  how  it 
can  be  best  executed. 

TECHNIQUE. 

1.  Types  of  Passes  and  how  made. 

A  definite  type  of  pass  and  its  proper  execution  are  funda- 
mental if  the  passing  game  is  to  succeed,  but  since  several 
types  of  passes  are  used,  a  discussion  will  be  given  each  one 
for  choice  of  adaptability. 
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(a)  Overhand  spiral. 

This  is  the  best  type  of  pass  and  in  its  execution  the  hand  should 
grasp  the  ball  well  at  the  rear,  keeping  the  elbow  close  at  the  side. 
Draw  the  hand  well  back  and  close  to  the  ear,  as  in  pegging  a  base 
ball  to  second  base,  then  whip  the  ball  forward,  allowing  the  elbow  to 
come  well  forward  in  order  to  keep  the  point  of  the  ball  up  so  that 
it  will  carry.  As  the  ball  is  being  released,  draw  the  fingers  and 
hand  down  across  the  side  of  the  ball,  giving  it  a  spiral  motion. 

In  learning  this  pass,  beginners  feel  that  they  must  grasp  the 
lacing  with  the  fingers  spread  on  the  smooth  side  of  the  ball. 
Players  with  short  fingers  will  be  unable  to  make  the  pass  in  this 
manner,  but  will  have  to  lay  the  ball  diagonally  across  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  the  throw  being  made,  however,  practically  as  stated, 
except  that  the  fingers  and  hand  should  be  whipped  down  and  under 
the  ball  to  give  the  spiral  effect. 

For  speed,  accuracy  and  distance  the  overhand  spiral  far  excels 
any  other  type  of  pass. 

(b)  Sidearm  spiral. 

This  pass  was  used  early  in  the  development  of  the  game  and 
is  made  by  laying  the  ball  diagonally  across  the  palm  of  the  hand 
from  the  base  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger. 

The  arm  is  drawn  well  back  and  brought  forward  in  a  horizontal 
line  with  a  slight  underhand  motion  and  as  the  ball  leaves  the  hand 
the  fingers  and  hand  should  be  whipped  down  and  under  to  give 
the  spiral  motion. 

This  is  a  good  pass  for  twenty-five  to  forty  yards,  but  has  less 
speed  than  the  overhand  spiral  and  is  slower  in  execution  on  account 
of  drawing  the  arm  back  with  the  shoulder  set.  Lack  of  speed  in 
getting  the  pass  away  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  play  to  be 
blocked  or  for  the  arm  to  be  hooked  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the 
ball  to  be  fumbled. 

(c)  Underhand  pass. 

Largely  used  in  making  a  lateral  pass,  the  ball  is  held  in  the  hand 
by  the  side,  nose  of  the  ball  directly  forward,  and  whipped  directly 
forward  underhand  with  a  spiral  motion.  This  pass  is  used  quite 
often  to  a  player  who  has  gone  out  beyond  a  fast  charging  end. 

(d)  End-over-end  or  round-arm  pass. 

Used  by  Yale  and  Princeton  early  in  the  development  of  the  game, 
but  very  seldom  used  at  the  present  time.     The  ball  is  held  along 
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the  forearm,  one  hand  grasping  the  forward  point  of  the  ball.  Draw 
the  arm  well  back  and  then  bring  it  forward  and  around  horizon- 
tally, pivoting  on  the  left  foot  as  the  throw  is  completed.  This  is 
a  high  lob  pass  and  may  have  its  justification  on  a  wet  day  when 
it  is  hard  to  make  use  of  the  spiral. 

(e)   Basket  ball  pass. 

A  short  pass,  used  directly  over  the  line  or  on  a  running  pass; 
made  by  grasping  the  ball  in  both  hands  as  in  basket  ball  and 
pushing  forward  and  upward. 

2.  Manner  and  methods  of  execution  by  the  passer. 

(a)  Stationary. 

This  pass  is  executed  flat-footed  or  sliding  back  two  or  three  yards, 
fixing  the  ball  in  the  hand  and  locating  the  receiver.  (If  a  right 
hand'^d  passer,  the  left  hand  should  be  used  in  fixing  or  pressing  the 
ball  well  down  in  the  right  hand.  This  method  is  most  often  used  on 
a  short  pass  and  in  getting  the  ball  directly  to  the  man.) 

(b)  Running  to  the  side. 

The  pass  is  here  preceded  by  a  run  to  the  side,  usually  the  right, 
which  gives  the  passer  an  opportunity  to  fix  the  ball  in  his  hand 
and  to  locate  his  man.  This  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a 
long  pass,  but  may  be  given  to  a  man  who  has  delayed  in  going  down. 
Both  (a)  and  (b)  may  be  determined  by  signal. 

(c)  Running  pass. 

This  starts  as  a  running  play.  The  passer  should  disguise  his 
intention  of  making  a  pass  until  the  proper  moment  or  until  his  men 
have  uncovered. 

(d)  The  fake  pass. 

The  passer  fakes  a  running  pass,  bu,t  really  runs  with  the  ball,  or 
another  interpretation  of  the  fake  pass  would  be  to  fake  a  pass  from 
a  flat-footed  stand  and  let  the  half-back  or  end  come  around  and 
take  the  ball  off  the  passer's  hand  for  a  delayed  run. 

Note — In  all  passing,  after  the  ball  has  been  fixed  or  shaped  in 
the  passing  hand,  the  passer  should  ward  off  opponents  with  the 
free  arm.  In  the  running  fake  pass  the  ball  should  be  held  high 
and  a  call  made  to  an  imaginary  receiver. 
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3.  Styles  o£  running  or  methods  of  breaking  to 
receive  passes : 
A  certain  amount  of  deception  should  be  used  in  getting 
to  the  spot  where  the  pass  is  to  be  made.  Certain  methods 
should  be  stressed  in  order  to  baffle  the  defense  and  make 
possible  an  offensive  play  from  the  pass.  Of  course  the 
opposing  team's  defense  will  determine  in  a  large  measure 
the  type  of  forward  passing  that  will  be  used. 

(a)  Long  pass,  outrunning  the  secondary  defense. 

The  ball  being  passed  ahead  of  the  receiver  or  to  either  side — a 
spot  he  must  reach.  This  pass  is  sure  of  additional  gain  if  com- 
pleted. 

(b)  Short  pass,  short  run. 

Starting  fast,  stopping  and  receiving  the  pass  direct,  keeping  the 
body  between  the  opponent  and  the  ball. 

(c)  Horseshoe. 

Start  down  and  in,  keep  the  defense  in,  then  shoot  outside  of  the 
defensive  line.  Reverse  this  by  drawing  the  defense  out,  then  shoot- 
ing in.     Make  the  defensive  back  a  trailer. 

(d)  Angle  runs. 

1.  Straight  down  the  field  five  or  ten  yards,  then  break  quickly 
in  or  out. 

2.  Diagonally  crossing  over  behind  the  line. 

3.  Five  yards  down  the  field,  then  break  at  a  right  angle  parallel 
to  a  running  play. 

(e)  Delayed  runs. 

One  or  two  men  going  down  as  a  decoy,  the  man  who  is  finally  to 
receive  the  pass  delays  and  shoots  into  an  opening  left  by  the 
defense  dropping  back.  This  man  may  also  block  his  man  first,  then 
get  out  quickly  for  a  short  pass.  Another  method  of  delay,  especially 
on  spread  plays,  would  be  to  sneak  towa'-'l  the  side  line,  keeping  in 
close  to  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
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(f)  Tandem  run. 

Two  men  going  down,  the  lead  man  either  getting  the  secondary 
defense  or  drawing  this  defense  back.  The  short  man  reverses  and 
receives  the  pass, 

(g)  Massing  all  men  at  one  particular  point. 

Long  pass;  linemen  going  down  as  well  as  backs.  A  variation 
of  this  would  be  to  have  one  man  delay  for  a  short  pass. 

(h)   Ends  keeping  in  close  and  picking  openings, 
(i)     Ends  out  cutting  in. 

Move  out  toward  the  side  lines,  drawing  defense  out  and  cutting 
quickly  in  toward  the  line  of  scrimmage  for  a  short  pass. 

(j)    Decoy  pass. 

A  fast  man  out  wide,  who  goes  down  fast  for  a  pass,  then  mass 
your  eligible  men  directly  back  of  the  line  for  a  short  pass. 

(k)   Running  straight  at  the  defensive  back. 

This  disconcerts  the  back  and  makes  possible  a  completed  pass, 
with  the  opportunity  of  blocking  off  as  the  pass  is  received. 

4.  Principles  in  receiving  the  pass. 

(a)  Flat-footed. 

Reversing,  and  receiving  the  pass  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
reinforced  by  the  hands. 

(b)  Stationary. 

Going  up  in  the  air,  catching  the  ball,  as  in  base  ball. 

(c)  Running  away  from  the  ball. 

Receiving  the  ball  over  the  head  and  shoulders  with  the  hands 
and  forearms  forming  a  "basket"  similar  to  a  position  used  in 
receiving  a  punt. 

(d)  Receiving  the  ball  on  the  run. 

Turning  to  either  right  or  left  and  receiving  the  ball  from  the 
side,  hands  and  forearms  in  similar  position  as  in  receiving  a  punt. 
Note — A  player  in  running  away  from  a  ball  and  in  looking  back 
to  note  the  direction  of  the  pass  should  reverse  quickly  to  the  oppo- 
site direction  in   case  the  ball   goes  to   the   opposite  side.     This   is 
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a  better  method  than  to  attempt  to  turn  all  the  way  around,  for 
even  though  the  ball  should  be  caught,  the  receiver  would  be  in  an 
awkward  position  to  break  or  continue  the  run.  The  receiver  should 
also  be  taught  to  reach  up  and  pull  down  passes  with  one  hand. 

'A  good  way  to  teach  this  would  be  to  give  the  player  a  ball, 
have  him  jog  down  the  field  tossing  the  ball  ahead  and  pulling  it  in 
with  one  hand.  In  going  up  in  the  air  for  a  pass,  jump  the  same  as 
if  there  were  no  opponent.  The  receiver  can  make  bona-fide  inter- 
ference in  an  actual  attempt  to  get  the  ball.  Always  stress  a  quick 
breakaway  after  receiving  the  pass. 

A  great  amount  of  drill  will  be  necessary  to  develop 
speed,  skill  and  accuracy  in  iriaking  the  pass,  in  breaking 
to  receive  passes  and  in  the  proper  methods  of  catching  the 
ball.  It  is  suggested  that  a  skeleton  line  with  a  center, 
passer  and  eligible  men  be  used  in  this  developmental  work. 

5.  Methods  in  covering  and  breaking  up  passes. 

(a)  Individual  methods. 

1.  Go  up  in  the  air  for  the  ball  the  same  as  if  no  opponent  were 
there.  As  you  go  up,  swing  or  turn  your  body  and  hips  between  the 
opponent  and  the  ball.  You  can  make  bona-fide  interference  in  an 
actual  attempt  to  get  the  ball;  but,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  pushing 
or  deliberate  throwing  of  the  hips  into  an  opponent.  Go  at  the  ball 
with  either  hand,  but  do  not  throw  your  weight  on  the  opponent; 
hook  the  ball  out  of  his  hand.  The  ball  may  be  batted  in  any 
direction. 

2.  If  a  short  pass  keep  the  play  in  front  of  you;  play  the  ball; 
give  ground  if  necessary;  do  not  let  an  opponent  get  by;  turn  and 
go  back  with  him,  regardless  of  the  ball. 

3.  If  playing  the  man  stick  close;  never  mind  the  ball;  do  not  be 
a  trailer;  be  in  a  position  to  knock  the  ball  down.  Always  have 
one  arm  between  the  opponent  and  the  goal,  so  that  in  case  you 
miss  the  ball  you  can  tackle  the  man. 

(b)  Team  methods. 

1.  Man  to  man.  Cover  all  eligible  players  and  stick  the  same  as  in 
basket  ball.  This  method  is  particularly  adaptable  to  long  passing 
from  a  kick  formation,  a  spread,  or  other  open  forward  pass  forma- 
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2.  Zone  defense.  The  defensive  player  is  responsible  for  a  partic- 
ular zone  or  territory. 

3.  Half-man,  half-zone  defense.  In  this  defense  the  man  is 
trailed  within  a  definite  area,  then  checked  to  another  man. 

4.  If  a  quick,  short  pass,  with  two  or  three  men  coming  directly 
at  the  back,  it  might  be  best  to  play  the  ball — keep  the  play  in  front 
— intercept  or  knock  the  ball  down. 

5.  Line  should  rush  the  passer. 


BASIC  PRINCIPLES  OR  POINTS  TO  BE  STRESSED  IN 
THE  BUILDING  OF  FORWARD  PASS  PLAYS. 

1.  Its  effectiveness  as  an  offensive  play;  should  not  be 
a  chance  play. 

2.  The  element  of  threat  to  keep  the  defense  open. 

3.  The  time  element,  e.g.,  if  a  quick  short  pass,  eligible 
men  must  know  it  in  order  to  break  quickly.  A  great 
amount  of  protection  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  passer. 
However,  if  a  long  pass,  there  must  be  delay  in  order  to 
let  the  eligible  men  get  down. 

4.  Deception —  either  as  a  line  or  running  play.  Draw 
the  secondary  defense  in  or  over,  then  get  a  man  to  an 
unguarded  spot. 

5.  Build  plays  on  the  principle  of  sending  an  interferer 
down  with  the  receiver  to  interfere,  either  before  the  pass 
has  been  made  or  after  the  pass  has  been  received.  On  cer- 
tain delayed  passes  it  might  be  advisable  to  block  the  sec- 
ondary defense  within  a  limited  area  behind  the  scrinmiage 
line. 

6.  Scatter  your  men  so  that  all  cannot  be  covered. 
Have  your  men  out  where  they  can  get  away  if  the  pass  is 
completed.    Emphasize  being  in  position  to  continue  to  run. 
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7.  Send  a  man  to  a  particular  spot,  then  a  quick  break 
out  or  in,  so  that  the  defensive  man  covering  will  be  trailing 
the  receiver.  Pass  ahead  of  the  runner  to  the  side  that  he 
expects  to  break. 

8.  Protect  the  passer  by  bringing  out  linemen,  or  place 
him  far  enough  back  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  run  back. 

9.  Provide  protection  for  the  pass  in  case  it  is  inter-* 
cepted.  This  can  be  done  by  bringing  out  a  lineman.  The 
passer  should  always  be  alert  to  defend  the  pass,  especially 
on  passes  out  on  the  wings. 

10.  Get  as  many  eligible  men  out  for  passes  as  possible. 
This  can  be  done  by  bringing  linemen  out  to  protect  the 
passer. 

11.  Develop  a  mass  pass,  sending  a  number  of  men  into 
one  particular  zone  or  at  one  particular  back. 

12.  Be  prepared  under  certain  conditions  to  get  one  man 
free.  This  might  be  made  possible  by  dividing  the  de- 
fensive backfield  into  zones,  with  the  signal  indicating  into 
which  zone  the  ball  is  to  be  passed  or  into  which  zone  the 
man  is  to  break. 

Note — It  is  not  expected  that  all  of  the  foregoing  points 
enumerated  can  be  utilized  or  incorporated  in  a  scheme  of 
attack,  but  are  merely  suggestions  for  choice  and  adapta- 
bility, and  to  set  forth  more  clearly  the  possibilities  of  the 
pass  in  a  definite  scheme  of  offense. 

VALUES  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  PASS. 

Although  the  modern  game  is  generously  built  around  the 
forward  pass  and  while  this  department  of  the  game  has 
reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  its  full  values  and 
possibilities  have  not  been  recognized  nor  utilized.     This 
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is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pass  has  ever  been  under 
slight  suspicion  and  distrust  and  until  very  recently  used 
only  as  a  last  chance  play. 

While  an  incompleted  pass  involves  but  a  loss  of  a  down, 
unless  following  a  fourth  down,  a  player  on  a  running  play 
may  be  thrown  for  a  loss  in  addition  to  the  down  or  a 
fumble  may  involve  complete  loss  of  the  ball.  Provided 
the  passer  is  properly  protected,  the  only  element  of  risk  in 
the  pass  is  interception- 
There  is  no  question  that  the  primary  value  of  the  pass 
is  the  element  of  threat,  and,  used  in  this  capacity,  it  has 
a  great  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  defense.  Whether  the 
play  gains  ground  or  not,  it  is  of  much  value  in  opening 
up  and  spreading  the  defense,  thus  furnishing  an  opportu- 
nity to  gain  by  some  other  type  of  play,  if  not  the  pass  itself. 
Any  number  of  threat  plays  have  been  evolved,  but  are 
largely  confined  to  masses  on  tackle  and  full-back  plunges 
into  the  line  to  draw  the  secondary  defense  in  close  to  the 
line  of  scrimmage;  then,  under  the  deception  of  similar 
plays,  the  quarter-back  may  drop  back  five  yards  and  shoot 
a  pass  back  of  the  fast  charging  defensive  back. 

Threats  in  this  manner  are  very  successful  in  opening 
up  the  defense  for  short  gains  by  line  and  running  plays 
and  are  justified  when  short  gains  only  are  needed  and 
may  be  further  justified  when  in  neutral  or  scoring  territory. 
Quick,  successive,  short  passes  from  regular  formation, 
whether  completed  or  not,  will  also  render  the  defensive 
backfield  men  nervous  and  cause  them  to  hesitate,  fearful  of 
coming  up  too  fast  to  meet  a  line  play;  then  follow  up  the 
advantage  gained  through  opening  the  defense,  with  a  driv- 
ing play. 

Another  means  of  threat,  if  but  a  short  gain  is  necessary, 
is  for  the  full-back,  or  half,  to  slide  or  jump  back  two  or 
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three  yards  just  as  the  ball  is  to  be  snapped,  calling  for 
the  ball.  This  will  disconcert  both  defensive  line  and  backs 
momentarily.  Then,  under  this  threat,  send  a  quick  driving 
line  play  or  let  the  quarter-back  filter  through. 

Other  types  of  threat  plays  have  been  developed  and  are 
being  used  from  set  or  special  formations,  such  as  a  spread 
or  kick  formation  with  a  threat  man  five  or  more  yards 
back.  The  element  of  threat  from  formations  of  this  type 
has  not  been  fully  developed.  The  formation  itself  in  a 
large  measure  telegraphs  the  defense  what  may  be  expected 
and  gives  the  opportunity  for  defensive  preparation.  For 
such  formations  to  be  successful,  plays  other  than  the  pass 
must  be  executed.  If  the  man  who  is  used  as  the  threat 
should  have  the  combined  ability  to  run,  pass  or  kick,  then 
the  full  possibilities  of  a  threat  play  are  more  largely 
realized.  Faking  a  quick  run  by  the  threat  man,  but 
giving  a  direct  pass  to  a  half  near  the  line  for  a  quick 
plunge,  would  be  an  alternate,  especially  if  but  short  gains 
are  needed  or  the  object  is  to  draw  the  defensive  quarter 
toward  the  scrimmage  line. 

In  the  writer's  judgment  the  running  fake  pass  carries 
with  it  the  greatest  element  of  threat,  but  has  not  been 
emphasized  enough  nor  fully  developed. 

The  points  to  be  stressed  in  the  execution  of  this  play 
are  that  at  least  one  eligible  man,  preferably  the  end, 
should  run  well  down  into  the  zone  of  the  defending  back, 
giving  every  impression  that  he  is  to  receive  the  pass,  while 
the  offensive  quarter  or  back  starts  a  circling  run,  fixing 
the  ball  in  the  passing  hand,  holding  it  high  and  ready 
for  immediate  execution  of  a  pass  or  series  of  bluff  passes. 

The  defensive  end  will  no  doubt  charge  the  attempted 
run  and  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  extra  backs,  and  if  an 
extra  interferer  is  needed  a  man  may  come  out  from  the 
line. 
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The  defensive  quarter  or  full-back  should  be  taken  care 
of  by  a  lineman.  The  defensive  back  must  necessarily  re- 
main back  because  of  the  expected  pass,  and  even  though 
the  pass  does  not  materialize  and  a  run  is  made,  he  will 
continue  to  be  uncertain  on  subsequent  plays  of  this  same 
type. 

The  value  of  the  play  is  that  the  defense  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  not  knowing  whether  the  runner  actu- 
ally intended  to  pass  or  that  conditions  came  up  which 
would  not  permit  the  pass  to  be  made  or  whether  the  play 
was  in  reality  a  contemplated  fake. 

There  are  great  possibilities  in  this  play,  both  from  a 
regular  or  special  formation,  but  to  date  not  enough  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  its  proper  execution. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  from  whatever  formation  the 
play  is  made,  the  runner  must  keep  five  yards  back  of  the 
line  of  scrimmage  while  the  fake  is  being  made,  for  all 
defensive  back-field  men  will  diagnose  the  play  as  a  run- 
ning attack  as  soon  as  the  runner  advances  nearer  than 
five  yards  toward  the  line  of  scrimmage  and,  further,  just 
as  soon  as  the  play  does  develop  into  running  attack,  the 
eligible  receiver  should  block  the  defensive  back. 

To  make  the  pass  a  consistent  ground  gainer  the  coach 
should  develop  exceptional  skill  on  the  part  of  the  passer 
and  the  receiver.  Accuracy  in  the  execution  of  the  pass, 
and  the  ability  to  locate  an  open  man  are  fundamental 
points  to  be  stressed  with  the  passer.  Ability  to  handle  in 
a  clean  and  safe  manner  all  kinds  of  passes  under  all  con- 
ditions is  a  first  requisite  of  every  eligible  man;  the  second 
requisite  is  a  quick  breakaway  after  catching  the  ball  or 
being  in  position  to  continue  the  run  as  the  ball  is  caught. 

Set  forward  pass  formations,  with  the  passer  more  than 
five  yards  back,  are  not  especially  deceptive  and  do  not  net 
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the  best  results.  The  defense  is  alert  the  moment  the 
offensive  team  goes  into  such  a  formation. 

However,  if  the  element  of  delay  is  introduced  by  bringing 
certain  linemen  out  for  increased  protection  for  the  passer, 
or  if  the  pass  should  be  preceded  by  a  run  to  the  side,  thus 
giving  the  eligible  men  an  opportunity  to  get  down  the 
field,  spread  the  defense  and  uncover,  there  is  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  building  and  effective  execution  of  pass  plays. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  any  set  or  special  formation 
will  succeed  consistently  if  it  is  known  to  the  defense  that 
passes  only  may  be  expected  from  this  particular  formation 
or  that  the  man  who  goes  back  can  only  pass.  The  passer 
should  also  be  able  to  run  and  kick,  then  chances  for  con- 
sistent gains  by  means  of  the  pass  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  running  forward  pass,  either  from  the  regular  kick 
or  special  formation,  perhaps  offers  the  greatest  possibil- 
ities for  consistent  and  effective  execution  of  the  pass  play. 
In  this  type  of  forward  pass  the  element  of  a  running  play 
must  be  strong;  in  fact,  so  strong  that  there  can  be  no  other 
interpretation  by  the  defensive  backs,  but  the  moment  they 
are  drawn  in,  the  play  immediately  develops  into  a  pass. 

While  this  play  is  built  in  a  measure  upon  the  same  basic 
principle  as  the  fake  running  pass,  the  two  are  dissimilar 
and  are  used  conversely.  If  the  play  is  properly  constructed 
and  properly  executed,  there  are  great  possibilities,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  defensive  quarter  or  full-back  and  the  half 
on  the  side  of  the  play  will  be  drawn  in  and  that  the  passer 
will  be  able  to  complete  successfully  the  pass  in  the  vacated 
zones;  or,  if  the  half  does  not  come  in,  the  play  can  be 
completed  to  an  offensive  back  who  has  gone  out  beyond 
the  defensive  end  and  just  across  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

It  will  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  the  defensive  full- 
back to  cover  successfully  such   a  play.      Should  the  de- 


RECEIVING  FORWARD  PASS. 
Player  in  position  to  receive  the  forward  pass.    The  ball  is  caught  or  grasped  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  may  be  tucked  away  under  the  arm.      The  right  foot  is  placed 
forward  in  the  direction  toward  which  the  receiver  of  the  pass  is  presumed  to  con-- 
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fensive  full-back  leave  his  position  too  soon,  the  opportu- 
nity is  open  to  shoot  a  pass  to  the  weak  side  offensive  end, 
who  can  delay  and  then  break  into  the  open  zone  left  vacant 
by  the  rushing  full-back. 

To  prove  this  assertion  let  us  assume  that  one  or  two  run- 
ning plays  have  been  made  preferably  to  the  right,  where 
the  offensive  right  end  has  gone  down  and  blocked  the  de- 
fensive right  half,  and  that  the  offensive  left  end  has  gone 
around  behind  the  defensive  line  and  attempted  to  block 
the  defensive  full  from  behind.  Then  at  the  opportune 
time  use  this  same  type  of  play  in  the  same  manner,  but 
instead  of  the  run  execute  a  pass. 

There  are  three  possible  points  of  completion,  but  take 
advantage  of  the  long  pass  over  the  back  if  he  comes  in,  or, 
on  a  succeeding  play,  if  both  the  defensive  half  and  full- 
back have  been  coming  in,  then  instruct  the  offensive  left 
end  to  continue  his  run  diagonally  across  behind  the  de- 
fensive line  of  scrimmage,  in  behind  the  defensive  position 
of  the  left  half.  The  offensive  right  end  can  go  on  down 
for  the  safety. 

There  should  be  no  element  of  risk  in  the  safe  comple- 
tion of  this  long  pass.  The  play  can  be  rendered  safe 
by  utilizing  two  backs  and  two  linemen  for  interference  and 
protection  for  the  passer.  This  amount  of  interference 
should  give  sufficient  delay  and  protection  for  the  pass  to 
be  properly  executed. 

The  kick  formation,  or  a  special  formation  with  the 
passer  ten  yards  back,  is  very  effective  as  a  running  pass 
formation,  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  passer  well  back 
there  is  opportunity  for  his  interference  to  form,  there  is 
delay  enough  to  make  it  possible  for  eligible  men  to  get 
well  down  the  field  for  a  long  pass,  and,  further,  if  neces- 
sary, the  passer  may  be  running  toward  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage, which  introduces  a  greater  element  of  deception. 
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The  time  element  and  delay  permitting  eligible  men  to  go 
well  down  into  the  defensive  territory  will  also  make  more 
possible  the  completion  of  the  short  or  diagonal  pass  to 
an  eligible  man  who  has  gone  out  beyond  a  defensive  end 
parallel  to  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

A  formation  of  this  type  permits  greater  possibilities  for 
the  completion  of  both  the  long  and  short  pass.  The  run- 
ning pass  from  the  regular  formation,  while  exceedingly 
effective,  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  long  passing,  since  the 
play  or  passer  may  be  more  hurried  by  the  defensive  line 
than  in  case  the  passer  is  ten  yards  back. 

The  criticism  upon  the  running  forward  pass  has  been 
that  the  element  of  a  running  play  has  not  been  strong 
enough  and  that  the  passer  has  not  concealed  his  intentions 
and  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  interference  and  pro- 
tection for  the  pass  to  be  properly  executed. 

This  criticism  can  be  eliminated  by  bringing  out  the  line 
to  assist  the  backs  in  interference  and  to  give  the  proper 
protection.  With  the  necessary  protection  the  passer  will 
be  able  to  disguise  the  play  for  a  longer  time  and  the  play 
will  have  added  running  strength,  with  sufficient  delay  for 
eligible  men  to  get  well  down  the  field  if  a  long  pass  is 
contemplated. 

At  times  in  this  play  it  may  be  well  to  bluff  the  pass 
to  a  back  who  has  gone  out  parallel  to  the  line  of  scrimmage 
in  order  to  draw  the  defensive  backs  in,  then  cut  the  pass  to 
an  eligible  man  farther  down  the  field. 

The  principle  of  sending  linemen  as  interferers  for 
eligible  men  has  not  been  fully  developed,  nor  have  the  full 
possibilities  of  having  linemen  block  out  the  secondary 
defense  within  a  limited  area  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage, 
before  the  ball  has  been  passed,  been  developed. 

By  placing  the  passer  a  sufficient  distance  behind  the 
line,  having  the  pass  preceded  by  a  run  to  the  side,  and  by 
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bringing  a  lineman  out  for  additional  interference  and  pro- 
tection to  the  passer,  there  should  be  sufficient  delay  and 
protection  to  enable  other  linemen  to  put  out  certain  de- 
fensive backs  within  a  reasonable  distance  behind  the  line 
and  thus  make  possible  the  completion  of  a  pass. 

Plays  of  this  type  may  be  made  by  putting  out  more  than 
one  defensive  back  or  by  massing  the  interferers  on  one 
particular  member  of  the  secondary  defense,  completing  the 
play  in  this  particular  zone. 

Of  course,  this  same  type  of  play  can  be  made  from  the 
regular  formation,  but  would  necessitate  a  cleverly  pro- 
tected running  attack  or  fakes  through  the  line  or  masses 
on  tackle,  with  the  quarter-back  coming  out  back  of  the 
five-yard  zone  for  the  pass. 

Plays  from  this  formation  involve  more  the  element  of 
risk  than  from  the  kick  formation,  because  the  passer  will 
be  hurried  from  lack  of  protection;  the  pass  must  neces- 
sarily be  quick  and  short,  which  may  not  give  the  line 
time  or  opportunity  to  take  care  of  the  secondary  defense. 

The  rules  of  the  game  provide  that  six  men  may  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  pass,  provided  a  lineman  is  brought  out  to 
execute  the  pass,  and  in  some  instances  a  play  of  this  type 
has  been  used,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  a  short,  quick 
pass,  for  the  passer  will  be  wholly  unprotected- 

This,  no  doubt,  is  an  uncertain  play,  but  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  getting  as  many  eligible  men  out  for  passes  as  pos- 
sible, has  not  been  fully  developed. 

A  formation  with  the  passer  well  back  and  with  the  line 
coming  out  for  interference  and  protection,  will  make  it  pas- 
sible for  more  eligible  men  to  get  into  the  offense. 

The  relative  value  of  the  long  and  short  pass  has  not 
been  fully  considered  in  a  constructive  way.  Both  types, 
of  course,  are  absolutely  essential  in   a  scheme  of  attack. 
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Short  passes  are  valuable  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  sec- 
ondary defense  back,  which  offers  the  opportunity  for 
other  types  of  play,  and  are  especially  valuable  for  short 
gains  which  will  result  in  first  down  and  may  be  the  best 
passing  attack  on  or  near  the  goal  line. 

These  passes,  too,  furnish  the  opportunity  for  long  gains, 
especially  if  preceded  by  a  feint  through  the  line  or  off 
tackle,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  complete  a  play  back  of 
the  fast  charging  secondary  defense. 

The  long  pass,  however,  furnishes  greater  opportunity 
for  a  gain  in  yardage  and  additional  gain  following  the 
completion  of  the  play,  for  in  almost  every  instance  in  the 
use  of  the  long  pass,  the  play  is  made  to  a  zone  or  spot 
ahead  of  the  runner  and  to  either  side,  which,  if  completed, 
will  gain  additional  ground. 

There  is  another  advantage  that,  should  the  long  pass  be 
completed,  there  is  less  distance  to  go  to  reach  the  goal, 
and,  further,  should  a  long  pass  be  intercepted,  there  would 
not  be  so  much  opportunity  for  a  loss  of  distance  on  the 
return,  as  there  would  be  on  a  short  pass,  provided  the  play 
has  been  properly  protected. 

The  manner  in  which  the  long  pass  has  been  used,  how- 
ever, does  not  give  sufficient  proof  that  it  can  be  a  consistent 
means  of  offense  when  met  by  a  specially  prepared  defense. 
The  formation  too  often  telegraphs  the  play.  There  is  not 
sufficient  interference  or  protection  for  the  passer,  and  the 
play  is  not  sufficiently  protected   in   case  of   interception. 

The  question  has  come  up  as  to  whether  or  not  a  long 
pass  formation  should  be  used  in  the  scoring  territory  near 
the  goal  line.  To  use  such  a  formation  when  in  this  position 
on  the  field  might  be  looked  upon  as  giving  the  play  away, 
but  a  great  many  teams  have  been  very  successful  with  a 
kick  or  special  formation  upon  nearing  the  goal,  especially 
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if  the  quarter-back  should  be  kept  near  the  center  so  that 
the  ball  may  be  handled  for  some  other  play. 

Of  course,  the  opportunities  for  a  score  by  means  of  the 
forward  pass  from  a  drop  or  place-kick  formation  are  un- 
limited. It  would  be  an  injustice  to  denounce  the  use  of 
a  special  pass  formation  near  the  goal  in  case  the  forma- 
tion holds  other  possibilities. 


FORWARD  PASS  DEFENSE. 

A  forward  pass  defense  should  be  definitely  constructed 
upon  definite  principles.  It  is  not  expected  that  one  set 
defense  will  meet  all  conditions.  Certain  definite  or  basic 
principles  should  be  involved  in  the  building  of  the  defense 
for  certain  formations  and  plays  that  may  develop  from 
these  formations,  for  example,  the  defensive  formation  for 
a  regular  formation  could  not  be  expected  to  meet  every 
condition  that  would  need  to  be  met  in  a  special  or  forward 
pass  formation  with  the  passer  more  than  five  yards  back. 

Neither  would  the  same  type  of  defense  constructed  to 
meet  the  short  pass  be  in  all  instances  effective  against  the 
long  pass  game.  The  work  cut  out  for  individual  defensive 
men  will  also  vary  with  the  formation  and  the  type  of  pass. 
It  is  now  evident  that  a  general  defense  must  be  constructed 
for  each  type  of  formation,  and  each  of  these  defenses  must 
be  further  adaptable  to  the  special  plays  that  may  develop 
from  each  of  these  formations. 

First  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  defense  for  what 
is  known  as  the  regular  formation.  In  this  defense  the 
center  as  a  rule  will  play  up  in  the  line  and  the  linemen, 
and  ends  will  take  a  normal  spacing.  The  position  of  the 
two  defensive  backs  may  vary  from  six  to  eight  yards  back 
of  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  two  or  three  yards  outside 
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of  their  respective  defensive  ends.  The  defensive  quarter 
may  play  on  a  parallel  line  with  these  backs  or  within  five 
yards  of  the  line  of  scrimmage,  while  the  safety  man  will 
vary  the  distance  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards,  depending 
upon  the  position  in  the  field. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  left  half  on  defense  to  play  just 
a  little  deeper  if  forward  pass  plays  are  anticipated  to  the 
right.  In  this  formation  the  offensive  team  will  have  to 
bring  a  man  five  yards  back  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  pass 
and  some  eligible  men  at  least  will  break  for  the  pass. 
The  moment  that  such  a  play  is  ascertained,  the  backs  must 
be  alert  to  intercept  or  incomplete  the  pass.  By  all  means 
keep  the  play  in  front  or  if  the  eligible  men  get  by,  turn 
and  go  with  them. 

As  a  rule,  from  this  formation  short,  quick  passes  may 
be  expected  and  the  secondary  defense  will  largely  play  the 
ball.  The  safety  man  should  come  up  fast  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pass  play,  and  the  defensive  quarter  or  full-back 
should  go  back  rapidly  if  there  is  evidence  of  an  offensive 
back  going  back  five  yards  to  start  a  play.  All  linemen 
should  charge  hard  and  fast  and  hurry  the  passer.  Hurry- 
ing the  passer  by  the  linemen  is  fundamental  in  breaking 
up  all  pass  plays.  Better  results  are  obtained  by  breaking 
up  the  play  on  the  starting  end. 

Another  type  of  defense  would  be  to  play  the  open  center, 
double  line  defense.  This  is  a  six-man  forward  line  de- 
fense, with  the  center  and  full-back  backing  up  the  line  three 
or  four  yards  back  and  back  of  their  respective  tackles.  If 
such  a  defense  is  used,  it  might  be  well  to  place  the  defen- 
sive quarter-back  in  the  rear  of  the  defensive  left  tackle, 
since  there  is  a  possibility  that  more  passes  are  made  to  the 
right.  The  two  secondary  backs  may  play  eight  to  ten 
yards  back  of  the  defensive  line  and  slightly  outside  of  the 
defensive  ends.    The  safety's  position  will  vary. 
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The  second  consideration  will  be  a  defense  for  special 
forward  pass  formations,  which,  as  a  rule,  largely  resemble 
a  kick  formation.  In  this  special  formation  the  passer 
usually  is  more  than  five  yards  back,  which  should  be  a 
key  to  the  defense  as  to  the  type  of  play  that  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  line  must  hurry  the  passer  and  all  eligible 
m.en  must  be  covered. 

From  this  type  of  offensive  formation  mentioned,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  man-to-man  defense  is  the  most 
successful.  There  can  not  be  more  than  five  eligible  men 
and  it  is  possible  to  assign  five  men  to  cover  these  offensive 
men  and  still  leave  enough  men  in  the  forward  line  to 
hurry  the  pass  and  prevent  running  plays. 

There  might  be  a  third  consideration  of  a  special  spread 
or  open  formation,  which  is  not  essentially  a  kick  forma- 
tion and  which  may  be  determined  as  a  special  pass  forma- 
tion. In  this  case  the  line  is  still  charged  with  the  duty  of 
rushing  the  passer  and  preventing  runs,  and  the  ends  may 
be  dropped  back  to  assist  in  breaking  up  the  anticipated 
pass,  or  they  may  receive  a  definite  assignment  to  certain 
eligible  men,  a  man-to-man  defense  still  being  the  essential 
defense  for  this  formation. 

The  principal  point  in  a  man-to-man  defense  is  to  be  sure 
to  stick  to  a  man.  The  element  of  delay  in  a  great  many 
passes  is  so  long  that  defensive  backs  may  feel  that  the  pass 
has  been  broken  up  by  the  line  and  will  slow  up  to  look 
for  the  play  just  long  enough  to  permit  the  pass  to  be  com- 
pleted for  a  long  gain. 

If  a  man  should  go  outside  on  the  wing,  the  back  should 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  this  man,  and  if  an  end' 
should  drop  back  a  yard  on  offense,  the  lineman  on  that 
side  of  the  line  should  immediately  call  attention  to  it, 
so  that  the  secondary  defense  will  be  alert. 
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Linemen,  too,  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  "smear- 
ing" or  holding  up  all  eligible  men  on  the  ends  of  the  line 
as  they  go  through  to  rush  the  pass,  and  may  also  be  able 
to  block  certain  eligible  backs  behind  the  offensive  line. 

All  men  should  be  instructed  to  be  alert  at  all  times  for 
sleepers,  especially  following  a  series  play  or  when  the  ball 
is  brought  in  from  out  of  bounds,  or  after  the  return  of 
kicks,  or  following  any  long  gain. 

There  should  also  be  consideration  given  to  the  defense 
on  certain  sections  of  the  field.  As  a  rule,  there  need  not  be 
any  great  precaution  when  a  team  is  well  within  its  own 
defensive  territory  unless  a  special  or  kick  formation  is 
taken  with  time  nearly  up,  a  long  gain  or  score  needed, 
and  it  is  definitely  known  beforehand  that  this  team  may 
use  the  pass  under  these  conditions. 

In  the  middle  of  the  field  the  defensive  team  must  always 
be  alert,  especially  on  the  second  and  third  downs.  If  any 
peculiar  formation  at  all  is  taken,  there  should  be  a  series 
of  prearranged  signals  which  should  call  the  team  into  any 
special  defense  to  meet  the  anticipated  play. 

On  certain  plays  from  special  formations  or  from  a  run- 
ning attack  that  develops  into  a  forward  pass,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a  roving  center.  This  v/ould  be  especially 
true  on  the  running  pass,  where  it  is  impossible  for  the 
defensive  quarter  or  full-back  to  take  care  of  the  zone  back 
of  center  and  also  to  cover  a  man  going  out  on  the  wing. 

These  points,  of  course,  are  fully  stressed  in  all  types  of 
forward  pass  defense.  As  the  offensive  team  nears  the  goal, 
the  backs  must  be  especially  alert  and  should  not  all  be 
drawn  up  on  the  line  by  deceptive  attacks  through  the  line, 
which  are  followed  up  by  quick,  short  forward  passes.  At 
least  two  men  should  be  kept  on  the  wings  for  protection 
against  passes,   and  the  men  backing   up   the   line  should 
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move  back  immediately  upon  the  first  possible  development 
of  a  p::.ss. 

A^  far  as  possible  in  all  cases  a  man-to-man  defense  with 
the  line  hurrying  the  passer  is  the  best  type  of  forward  pass 
defei.se,  but,  of  course,  conditions  arise,  especially  on  short, 
quick  passes,  where  the  secondary  defense  will  have  to  play 
the  ball  or  a  zone.  Some  coaches  believe  in  a  half-man, 
half-zone  defense,  but  in  this  an  eligible  man  may  get  free. 
The  safety  man  and  the  roving  center  will  largely  play  a 
zone  defense. 


GENERALSHIP  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  PASS. 

The  quarter-back  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  regard 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  pass.  He  must  know  the  value  of 
each  type  of  pass,  when  and  under  what  conditions  to  use 
the  same.  He  must  know  when  to  choose  between  the  long 
and  short  pass,  when  to  use  the  pass  as  a*  threat,  or  when 
to  make  use  of  it  for  definite  gain. 

As  a  general  rule  the  pass  should  not  be  used  within  the 
team's  own  defensive  territory  or  thirty-yard  line.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  this  rule.  If  the  arrangement 
of  the  defense  is  such  that  the  pass  may  be  completed  unex- 
pectedly and  for  a  long  gain,  or  if  time  is  nearly  up  and  a 
score  is  necessary  to  win,  a  pass  is  permissible. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  long  pass  would  be  best,  and 
preferably  from  a  kick  formation.  When  a  long  pass  is 
used  in  defensive  territory,  it  should  never  be  a  long,  diag- 
onal pass  across  the  field  opposite  the  run  preceding  the 
pass.  This  would  be  too  dangerous  unless  properly  pro- 
tected. It  would  be  much  better  to  pass  down  the  sideline 
on  that  side  of  the  field  toward  which  the  passer  and  inter- 
ference are  moving. 
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Passing  in  the  defensive  territory  is  not  to  be  entirely 
prohibited,  for  strategy  has  been  brought  out  even  by  passing 
from  behind  the  team's  own  goal  line.  This  type  of  strategy, 
however,  is  too  much  on  the  order  of  the  squeeze  play  in 
base  ball,  which  is  great  strategy  when  it  works,  but  pure 
"ivory"  when  it  fails. 

In  the  middle  of  the  field,  between  the  two  forty-yard 
lines,  passes  may  be  made  to  either  side,  well  down  the  field 
or  directly  over  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

The  running  pass  may  also  be  used  in  this  territory, 
especially  if  the  secondary  defense  has  been  coming  in  fast 
on  running  plays.  Under  similar  conditions  fake  a  play 
into  the  line  and  complete  a  pass  back  of  the  fast  charging 
secondary  defense. 

Short  passes,  where  the  receiver  is  nailed  in  his  tracks, 
have  no  offensive  value  in  the  middle  of  the  field,  but,  of 
course,  a  short  pass  used  to  gain  a  first  down  is  permissible 
if  the  chance  is  in  favor  of  completion.  The  short  pass 
as  a  threat  may  also  be  advisable  to  open  up  the  defense 
so  that  a  first  down  may  be  made  by  another  type  of  play. 

A  golden  rule  which  a  quarter-back  should  keep  in  mind 
is  never  to  pass  on  fourth  down  unless  near  the  opponent's 
goal,  be  sure  the  pass  is  protected  from  a  return  by  the 
opponents,  and,  if  intercepted  or  incompleted,  would  not 
cause  any  more  loss  of  ground  than  if  the  ball  had  been 
surrendered  on  downs. 

The  section  of  the  field  between  the  opponent's  forty-yard 
and  twenty-yard  lines  is  essentially  forward  pass  territory. 

When  the  short  pass  is  used,  keep  it  over  the  line  and  not 
too  far  out  on  the  wings,  not  giving  the  opponents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  intercept  and  make  a  long  return  in  the  scoring 
section.  If  time  is  nearly  up,  use  the  long  pass.  Passes 
from  drop  or  place  kick  formation  are  good. 
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When  within  the  opponent's  twenty-yard  line,  passes 
should  be  used  that  will  keep  the  secondary  defense  back, 
giving  opportunity  for  short  gains  through  the  line  or  off 
tackle.  Use  passes  also  with  a  fake  into  the  line  or  through 
tackle,  which  will  draw  the  secondary  defense  in,  then  pass 
over  it. 

The  running  forward  pass  is  especially  valuable  in  this 
section.  You  may  pass  for  a  score  and,  if  not,  there  is  not 
so  much  danger  of  the  pass  going  into  the  end  zone  for  a 
touchback. 

The  passes  in  this  section  should  be  made  on  the  second 
or  third  down.  At  times  chances  must  be  necessarily  taken 
by  passing  into  the  end  zone.  Some  coaches  advocate  the 
fourth  down  only  to  pass  into  the  end  zone,  fearing  to  sur- 
render the  ball  as  a  touchback. 

This  opinion  is  not  fully  endorsed.  It  would  not  be  poor 
strategy  to  pass  into  the  end  zone  on  second  or  third  down 
if  the  secondary  defense  was  drawn  close  in.  The  type  of 
pass  used  at  this  critical  time,  especially  close  to  the  goal 
line,  would  have  to  be  short  and  quick,  and  with  proper 
execution.  There  would  be  no  time  for  delay  or  for  the 
quarter-back  to  run  back  and  make  the  pass.  A  direct 
pass  to  a  half,  or  a  pass  from  the  quarter  to  a  half  who 
starts  a  running  play,  but  passes  on  about  the  second  stride 
to  a  man  behind  the  line,  would  be  effective.  Of  course, 
if  the  pass  is  made  from  the  twenty-yard  line,  a  long  pass 
with  as  many  eligible  men  as  possible  going  into  the  end 
zone  would  also  be  equally  effective. 
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SIGNALS 

By  Tom  Thorp  and  Ed  Thorp. 

Simplicity  should  be  the  keynote  of  every  system  of  foot 
ball  signals.  The  less  intricate  and  complex  the  system, 
the  more  efficient  they  are  bound  to  prove.  Nothing  mil- 
itates so  much  against  successful  team  play  as  does  a  com- 
plicated system  of  signals.  Such  a  set  not  only  troubles 
a  quarter-back  in  framing  his  signals,  but  confuses 
the  minds  of  the  individual  players  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  deprives  the  team  of  that  confidence  of  play  that  is  so 
vital  to  success. 

With  a  plain,  simple  set  of  signals  the  quarter  is  enabled 
to  rattle  them  off  as  he  would  his  alphabet  and  the  players 
grasp  their  meaning  immediately,  with  the  result  that  the 
execution  of  play  is  fast  and  snappy.  In  no  other  way  can 
a  team  be  developed  into  a  well  balanced  machine  than  by 
the  installation  of  a  simple  set  of  signals. 

It  does  not  follow  because  your  signals  are  simple  that 
the  opponents  will  be  able  to  solve  them.  The  chances  are 
very  much  against  any  such  state  of  affairs.  In  fact,  players 
who  take  their  attention  off  the  play  to  interpret  the  signals 
of  an  opponent  will  find  themselves  at  such  a  disadvantage 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  their  own  goal  line  will  be  in 
jeopardy.  Never  in  the  history  of  foot  ball  has  a  team  been 
able  to  vanquish  an  opponent  by  solving  its  system  of 
signals.  On  the  other  hand,  many  teams  have  defeat 
chalked  up  against  them  because  of  this  foolish  practise. 
The  loss  of  the  "jump  on  the  ball"  is  too  great  a  disad- 
vantage to  overcome  in  any  way. 

Occasionally  a  team  becomes  wise  to  the  signals,  espe- 
cially if  the  same  play  is  attempted  several  times  in  succes- 
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sion.  To  safeguard  this,  in  every  set  of  signals  given  in 
this  article  provision  is  made  for  a  change  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the  code. 

In  arranging  any  set  of  signals  there  are  always  two 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration — the  quarter-back  or 
player  who  calls  the  signals,  and  the  remainder  of  the  team. 
The  signals  should  be  such  as  will  enable  the  quarter-back 
to  rattle  them  off  fast  and  accurately.  The  quarter-back 
who  hesitates  should  be  sent  to  the  side  lines  for  further 
tutelage.  He  should  be  so  familiar  with  his  signals  that  he 
can  deliver  any  of  them  without  the  least  hesitation  and 
be  able  to  use  the  correct  one  when  he  needs  it. 

Not  only  is  this  the  first  duty  of  a  quarter-back,  but  the 
rest  of  the  team  should  be  as  familiar  with  the  code  as  that 
player  himself.  Too  much  time  and  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  drilling  a  team  in  its  signals,  as  the  speed  and 
offensive  strength  of  an  eleven  is  traceable  to  their  intimacy 
with  their  code  of  signals. 

Often  a  quarter-back  will  call  his  signals  and  then  turn 
around  and  look  to  see  if  all  the  other  members  of  the  team 
have  grasped  the  signals.  This  is  fatal.  There  should  be 
no  wait.  As  soon  as  a  signal  has  been  called  the  ball 
should  be  put  in  play  and  the  play  denoted  by  the  signal 
executed.  It  is  the  speed  with  which  a  quarter-back  calls 
his  signals,  and  the  promptness  of  the  team  to  execute  them, 
upon  which  depends  the  ultimate  success  of  each  play.  The 
two  systems  of  signals  given  in  this  article  have  been  built 
upon  those  fundamental  principles.  They  have  both  been 
tried  and  found  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  all  situations. 

The  most  practical  system  of  signals,  and  one  that  is  used 
by  a  number  of  the  large  college  teams,  is  the  one  of  num- 
bering the  plays.  A  number  of  examples  of  such  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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2.  L.H.  around  R.E. 

3.  R.H.  around  L.E. 

4.  R.H.  through  R.T. 

5.  L.H.  through  L.T. 

6.  F.B.  through  R.G. 

7.  F.B.  through  L.G. 

8.  L.H.  cross  on  R.T. 

9.  R.H.  cross  on  L.T. 
10.  Q.B.  around  R.E. 

12.  L.E.  around  R.E. 

13.  R.E.  around  L.E. 

14.  L.T.  through  R.T. 

15.  R.T.  through  L.T. 

16.  F.B.  on  delayed  pass  through  R.G. 

17.  F.B.  on  delayed  pass  through  L.G. 

18.  L.H.  on  delayed  pass  through  R.T. 
•                          19.  R.H.  on  delayed  pass  through  L.T. 

20.  Q.B.  around  L.E 

22.  Forward  pass  to  R.E. 

23.  Forward  pass  to  L.E. 

24.  Forward  pass  to  R.H.  or  Q.B. 

25.  Forward  pass  to  L.H.  or  Q.B. 

26.  Forward  pass  to  R.T. 

27.  Forward  pass  to  L.T, 

28.  Double  pass,  L.H.  to  F.B. 

29.  Double  pass,  R.H.  to  Q. 

30.  Q.B.  on  direct  pass  through  C. 

32.  F.B.  fake  kick  around  R.E. 

33.  F.B.  fake  kick  around  L.E. 

34.  L.H.  fake  forward  pass  around  R.E. 

36.  Q.B.  fake  place-kick  around  R.E. 

37.  Q.B.  fake  place-kick  around  L.E. 

38.  Q.B.  fake  kick  through  R.G. 

In  diagrams  the  black,  solid  square  denotes  the  player 
taking  the  ball ;  the  heavy  continuous  line  the  direction  the 
players  take  after  the  ball  has  been  snapped;  the  zig-zag 
line  shows  how  the  ball  reaches  him;  the  dash  and  dot  line 
indicates  direction  of  forward  pass;  and  the  dotted  squares 
indicate  changes  in  position  assumed  by  the  players  in  such 
a  play  as  a  "shift,"  etc. 

To  indicate  the  positions  the  following  abbreviations  have 
been  adopted:     L.E.,  left  end;  L.T.,  left  tackle;  L.G.,  left 
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guard;  C,  center;  R.G.  right  guard;  R.T.,  right  tackle;  R.E., 
right  end;  Q.B.,  quarter-back;  L.H.,  left  half-back;  R.H., 
right  half-back;  F.B.,  full-back.  Where  0  is  used,  it  will 
indicate  that  the  player  is  occupying  a  position  on  the 
defensive.     Dash  lines — the  direction  taken  by  plays. 

Signal  for  regular  punts  will  be  any  number  ending  in 
one,  below  50,  as  11,  21,  31,  41.  For  a  drop-kick  or  place- 
kick  the  same  numbers  are  used,  but  before  calling  signals, 
quarter-back  will  call  drop-kick  or  place-kick  formation. 

On  shift  formation,  where  a  direct  pass  is  made  to  the 
player  who  is  to  carry  the  ball,  the  signal  shall  be  the  same 
as  if  the  ball  had  been  first  passed  to  the  quarter-back  and 
in  turn  passed  to  the  backfield  man. 

When  shift  formations  are  tried,  the  quarter-back  should 
give  his  signal  when  the  men  are  in  their  original  places. 
Then  after  calling  the  signal  can  use  the  word  "hip"  for 
the  first  shift  and  then  repeat  for  the  players  to  take  up 
their  new  positions  on  the  line  of  scrimmage.  Immediately 
after  the  ball  must  be  put  in  play. 

For  the  on-side  kick,  which  is  generally  made  from  a  reg- 
ular formation,  by  a  direct  pass  to  the  man  making  the  kick, 
the  signal  may  be  any  number  above  50,  or  a  series  in 
which  all  of  the  last  digits  of  the  numbers  used  are  0,  as 
50,  60,  70. 

The  method  by  which  the  foregoing  signals  should  be 
given  is  as  follows: 

The  signal  number  may  be  made  the  second  number  of 
the  series  and  the  series  contain  three  different  numbers,  as 
9,  2,  6.  The  signal  number  being  the  second  number  of  the 
series,  the  signal- would  read  L.H.  around  R.E.;  again,  as  5, 
4,  7— R.H.  through  R.T. ;  again,  54,  23,  3 — forward  pass  to 
L.E.,  and  so  on. 

If  a  change  was  made  and  the  signal  number  was  changed 
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to  read  the  third  number  of  the  series,  then  4,  9,  7 — F.B. 
through  L.G.;  15,  30,  24 — forward  pass  to  R.H.,  and  so  on. 

If  another  change  was  thought  advisable  and  the  signal 
number  was  made  to  read  the  first  number,  then  4,  5,  2 — 
R.H.  through  R.T.;  25,  34,  56 — forward  pass  to  L.H.,  and 
so  on. 

It  is  thought  advisable  for  the  quarter-back  to  repeat  the 
series.  This  is  more  of  a  precautionary  measure  than  any- 
thing else,  but  it  is  a  very  good  plan  to  follow,  as  "2,  3,  9 — 
2,  3,  9"  and  "7,  4,  6—7,  4,  6."  In  this  way  the  men  are 
given  sufficient  time  to  grasp  a  signal,  and  it  will  time 
the  play  much  better  than  if  you  only  called  the  series  once 
and  have  the  ball  passed  at  the  completion  of  it.  Then, 
again,  some  players  take  a  longer  time  to  "get"  a  signal 


L.E.  L.T. 

1    H    3 


L.G.  C.  R.G.        R.T.         R.E. 

7Q8[6]6[4]4[2]2 


L.H. 

0 


Q.B. 

0 

F.B. 


R.rt 


8 


than  others,  and  the  same  smoothness  of  play  would  not 
result  from  calling  the  series  once,  as  if  the  series  was 
repeated.  Therefore,  to  have  complete  smoothness  and  the 
correct  interval  between  plays,  the  repeating  of  the  series 
is  the  best  policy  to  follow. 

In  the  series  used  with  diagrams,  second  number  of  the 
series  is  the  signal  number. 
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Then  we  have  the  system  in  which  both  players  and  holes 
are  numbered.  Starting  with  L.E.  1,  L.T.  3,  L.G.  5,  R.G.  6, 
R.T.  4,  R.E.  2,  L.H.  7,  R.H.  8,  F.B.  9,  and  Q.B.  0.  Hole 
outside  L.E.;  1,  between  L.E.  and  L.T.  3,  L.T.  and  L.G.  5,  L.G. 
and  C.  7,  C.  and  R.G.  8,  R.G.  and  R.T.  6,  R.T.  and  R.E.  4, 
and  outside  R.E.  2.  The  last  digit  of  the  first  number  is 
through  which  hole  the  play  is  going,  and  the  last  digit  of  the 
second  number  signifies  who  is  to  carry  the  ball,  as  25,  37, 
42,  the  last  number  being  a  fake,  would  be  L.H  through  tlie 
hole  between  L.T  and  L.G. ;  again,  23,  54,  39  would  be  R.T. 
through  the  hole  between  L.E.  and  L.T.  This  system  has 
been  used  with  success  at  many  of  the  leading  prep  schools. 

In  the  plays  that  follow  we  use  the  first  system  of  signals, 
the  second  number  being  the  play. 

SIGNAL  5   (as  8,  5,  9). 
Straight  buck  on  left  side,  with  L.H.  carrying  ball. 


R.H. 

O            Q^- 

^-..   °-.       o 

O 

0    D- 

D    $    D    D    n 

L.E.         L.T. 

L.G.          G.          R.G.        R.T.         R.E. 

1 

1 

..H.                LJ                 R.H. 

F.B. 


L.E.  and  L.T.  block  R.T.;  L.G.  and  C.  block  their  opponents; 
R.G.,  R.T.  and  R.E.  take  off  secondary  defense;  Q.  receives  ball 
from  C.  and  makes  quick  pass  to  L.H.;  F.B.  and  R.H.  follow  through, 
making  the  play  safe. 
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SIGNAL  4  (as  6,  4,  3). 

Straight  buck  on  right  side,  with  R.H.  carrying  the  ball. 

L.H. 
Q.B.        r\ 


A 


D    d   [j    a    D  '  b    b 


L.e. 


LT.        L.G. 


L.H. 


D- 
D" 

F.B. 


R.G. 


R.T. 


R.E. 


R.H. 


R.E.  and  R.T  block  L.T.;  R.G.  and  C.  block  their  opponents;  L.G., 
L.T.  and  L.E,  pick  off  secondary  defense;  Q.  receives  ball  from  C. 
and  makes  a  quick  pass  to  R.H.;  F.B.  and  L.H.  follow  through, 
making  the  play  safe. 

Very  often  the  F.B.  is  sent  ahead  of  the  man  with  the  ball. 

SIGNAL  7  (as  4,  7,  5).    Full-back  straight  through  L.G. 

Q.B. 
«.H.  O  L.H." 

O     «.G.  ^-^^v      O 

••'     A      ,    .,  '\    '« 

I  ./  \  •(  1  V  \ 

0    'D    b  IB    D    d    D 

LE.        II..T,       iL.G.   \      q.         R.G.        R.T.        R.E.. 


d 

t.H. 


F.B. 


D 

iR.H. 


L.G.  and  L.T.  block  R.G.;  C.  and  R.G.  block  opponents;  L.E., 
R.T.  and  R.E.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  Q.  receives  ball  and  make- 
quick  pass  to  F.B.;  L.H.  and  R.H.  follow  through,  making  play  safe. 
Very  often  the  L.H.  is  sent  ahead  of  the  F.B. 
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SIGNAL  6  (as  9,  6,  5).    Full-back  straight  through  the  R.G. 

Q.B. 

B.H.  ,0  y*- 

O  'v-'  L.O.        Q 


..■-■h 


Q 


□  d'  d'  [$  I  d  d  n 

L.E.         L.T.        L.G.  C.  R.G.        R.T.        R.E. 


a" 

4.K  ^  R.K 

F.B. 

R.G.  and  R.T.  block  L.G.;  C.  and  L.G.  block  their  opponents; 
R.E.,  L.T.  and  L.E.  pick  off  the  secondary  defense;  Q.  receives  the 
ball  from  C.  and  makes  a  quick  pass  to  F.B.;  R.H.  and  L.H.  follow 
through,  making  the  play  safe. 

Very  often  the  R.Il.  is  sent  ahead  of  the  man  with  the  ball. 

SIGNAL  8  (as  5,  8,  3). 
Cross-buck  with  L.H.  carrying  ball  over  R.T. 

L.H. 


O.B,  ,0 


a 


R.E.  and  R.T.  block  L.T.:  R.G.  and  C.  block  their  opponents; 
L.G.  and  L.T.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  l.-.E.  follows  in  rear  of 
play,  making  it  safe;  Q.  receives  ball  from  C.  and  passes  it  to  L.H.; 
R.H.  goes  ahead  of  ball  and  cleans  up  outside  of  tackle;  F.B.  takes 
care  of  defensive  end. 
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SIGNAL  9  (as  6,  9,  5). 
Cross-buck  with  the  R.H.  carrying  the  ball  over  L.T. 

R.H. 

O-  "A- 
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,P 


R>l. 


L.E. 


D 

F.I 

L.E.  and  L.T.  block  R.T.;  L.G.  and  C.  block  opponents;  R.G.  and 
R.T.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  Q.  receives  ball  from  C.  and  makes 
pass  to  R.H.;  L.H.  goes  ahead  of  ball  and  cleans  up;  F.B.  takes  care 
of  defensive  end  and  R.E.  follows  play  around  from  rear,  making 
it  safe. 

SIGNAL  2  (as  5,  2,  4). 
Run  around  RE.,  with  L.H.  carrying  the  balL 


.JO 


L.H. 

O 

L.T. 


q   Q   D   □"'d   d]   h 

L.E>        L.T.         L:G.  C.  R!G.        R.T.         R.E^-' 


R.E.  and  R.T.  block  L.T.;  R.G.  and  C.  come  out  of  their  places 
and  head  interference  as  shown.  C.  cross-checks  opposing  L.G. 
L.T.  picks  off  secondary  defense;  Q.  receives  ball  from  C.  and  passes 
to  L.H.;  R,H.  leads  interference;  F.B.  takes  care  of  defensive  end, 
and  L.E.  follows  around  in  rear,  making  play  safe. 
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SIGNAL  3  (as  8,  3,  7), 
Run  around  L.E.,  with  R.H.  carrying  the  ball. 

R.H.  Q.B. 

O  Q 

R.T.  \ 

A 

b   lb   d'^d   n   b   p 

R'.G.        R.T.       .R.E. 


-B 

L.H.  L- '  R.H. 


— D 

F.B. 

L.E.  and  L.T.  block  R.T.;  L.G.  and  C.  come  out  of  their  places  in 
the  line  and  head  interference.  C.  cross-checks  opposing  R.G.;  R.G. 
and  R.T.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  Q.  receives  ball  from  C.  and 
passes  to  R.H.;  L.H.  leads  interference;  F.B.  takes  care  of  defensive 
end  and  R.E.  follows  play  from  the  rear,  making  it  safe. 


SIGNAL  10  (as  15,  10,  4). 
Quarter-back  carrying  ball  around  R.E. 

LT. 


g   b   d    b   b   d   b  , 


L.E.V.      L.T.         L.G. 


k 


R.G.         R.T.         R.E.  / 


--Q.— 


D-- 


L.H. 


D- 


.-&- 


R.K 


R.E.  and  R.T.  block  L.T.;  R.G.  and  C.  block  opponents;  L.G.  and 
L.T.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  R.H.  leads  interference;  L.H.  joins 
interference;  Q.  receives  ball  from  C.  and  runs  wide;  F.B.  takes 
care  of  defensive  end,  and  L.E.  follows  in  rear  of  play,  making  it  safe. 
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SIGNAL  20   (as  8,  20,  16). 
Quarter-back  carrying  ball  around  L.E. 
R.K  Q-B. 

O  Q, 

R.T. 

A 


o^D    D    D    P    D    d    D 


---,*-— q: 


L.H. 


a 

F.B. 


• D 

R-H. 


L.E.  and  L.T.  block  R.T.;  L.G.  and  C.  block  opponents;  R.G.  leaves 
place  in  line  and  heads  interference;  R.T,  picks  off  secondary 
defense;  L.H.  leads  interference;  R.H.  joins  interference;  F.B.  takes 
care  of  defensive  end;  Q.  rceives  ball  and  runs  wide;  R.E.  follows 
play  in  rear  and  makes  it  safe. 

SIGNAL  15  (as  8,  15,  19). 
R.T.  carrying  ball  through  L.T. 

R.T. 

A    ,    .    , 


.n   d   D   p   D 

*L.E.        L.T.        L.G.  Q.         R.G. 


P 


T.        R.E. 


L.E.  and  L.T.  block  R.T.;  L.G.,  C.  and  R.G.  block  opponents  and 
then  go  through  for  secondary  defense;  R.E.  charges  into  hole  left 
by  R.T.;  R.T.  pivots  on  inside  foot  and  runs  over  L.T,;  Q.  receives 
ball  from  C.  and  passes  it  to  R.T.  as  he  goes  by;  L.H.  and  R.H.. 
"clean  up";  F.B.  goes  out  for  defensive  end. 
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SIGNAL  14  (as  11,  14,  5). 
L.T.  carrying  ball  through  R.T. 

,«• 

a""B  n  g   d  b  b 

i.E.        lX.        L.G.  t.         R.G.       R.T.        R^E. 


Q.     ,'• 


D "n--"^'' 

LH.  '-J  R.H. 

F.B. 

R.E.  and  R,V.  block  L.T.;  R.G.,  C.  and  L.G.  block  opponents  and 
then  go  through  for  secondary  defense;  L.E.  charges  into  hole  left  by 
L.T.;  L.T.  pivots  on  inside  foot  and  runs  over  R.T.;  Q.  receives  ball 
from  C.  and  passes  it  to  L.T.  as  he  goes  by;  R.H.  and  L.H.  "cleaa 
up;"  F.B.  goes  out  for  defensive  end. 

SIGNAL:  KICK  FORMATION  41,  (as  35,  41,  24). 
Punt  from  kick  formation. 


/        !         \ 


D— ij   n   □  D  D  D   D-— a  , 

I..E.                            L.T.         L.G.  C.  R.G  R.T.                                 RE., 

d  I  D  D 

t.H,  I  Q.  R.H. 


F.B. 

R.G.  and  L.G.  lock  legs  with  C.;  R.T.  and  L.T.  make  everything 
inside  safe;  R.E.  and  L.E.  go  out  at  least  4  or  5  yards;  L.H.  moves 
up  in  rear  of  L.G.  and  about  3  yards  back.  Q.  3  yards  in  rear  of 
R.G.;  R.H.  3  yards  in  rear  of  R.T.;  F.B.  10  yards  in  rear  of  C. 
■when  ball  is  snapped;  R.E.  and  L.E.  go  straight  down  field.  Line 
men  hold  momentarily  and  then  go  down  under  kick;  L.H.,  Q.  and 
R.H.  pick  off  opponents  who  charge  past  linemen ;  F.B.  kicks  the  ball. 
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||..„xq  >  □     □     p  ,  p     p ;   r;v--....^ 

t.E.  \^      LJ.         L.G.  C.        '|?.G.        R.T./  /^  R.E. 

^4..H.  I  Q^'     R.H. 

SIGNAL  22  or  23  "^T. '^Forward    pass   to    R.E.   or 

(as  15,  22,  10,  or  8,  23,  12).         1^       L.E.  from  kick  formation, 

£^g^       F.B.  making  the  pass. 

The  players  assume  the  positions  as  in  a  kick  formation ;  when  ball 
is  snapped,  R.E.  and  L.E.  run  wide  and  attempt  to  elude  their  oppo- 
nents; L.H.  and  R.H.  run  outside  of  tackle  position  and  place  them- 
selves in  rear  of  opponents'  line  of  scrimmage;  Q.  sifts  through 
scrimmage  line  and  calls  for  ball;  linemen  hold  opponents  from 
charging  through  and  spoiling  pass;  F.B.  receives  ball  from  center 
and  glances  to  see  if  R.E.  or  L.E.  are  uncovered;  finding  either  one 
so,  he  passes  the  ball  to  him. 


■--- — rjxD  \n    p/D/n/  r.} -d 

,LE.  'b.T.        Lg.         C.    '    \r.G<       R.t/  B.E.) 

L.H.  ',      1/    /     Q.         R.H. 


\ 
SIGNAL  24  or  25 
(as  18,  24,  10  _ 

F.B.  the  ball. 


.  -  ,       Forward  pass  to  R.H.,  L.H. 
'  ^^  °^  2^  NF         or  Q.B.  from  a  kick  for- 

,  or  15,  25,  8).        |^  mation,  F.B.  passing 


The  players  assume  the  positions  as  in  a  kick  formation;  when  the 
ball  is  snapped,  R.E.  and  L.E.  run  out  wide  and  shout  for  ball;  L,H., 
R.H.  and  (}.  cut  around  in  back  of  opponents;  linemen  hold  fast, 
not  allowing  anyone  to  sift  through  them;  the  ball  is  snapped  to 
F.B.;  he  glances  at  the  three  back  men,  finds  one  uncovered  and 
makes  the  pass  to  him. 
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\ 

9 

26 
or 

or 
25, 

SI 

27 
27, 

D 

L.H. 

12). 

p  \  D   n    D  , 

c.     \r.g.     r.t.     ,rh^ 

I    b   [> 

1             Q.     /fi.K 

;    ^'Forward   pass    to 
r"!'          R.T.  from  a  kick 
^               tion;  F.B.  ma 
the  pass. 

0 

a 

L.E. 

SIGNAL 
(as  18,  25,  15, 

R.E. 

L.T.    or 

forma- 
king 

The  players  assume  position  as  in  a  kick  formation;  L.E.  drops 
back  until  he  is  at  least  1  yard  in  rear  of  the  line  of  scrimmage ;  R.H. 
jumps  up  on  scrimmage  line,  making  seven  men  there,  with  L.T. 
occupying  the  left  hand  extremity,  thus  being  eligible  to  receive 
forward  pass;  R.E.  and  L.E.  run  out  wide  and  shout  for  ball;  L.H. 
charges  into  anyone  who  may  follow  L.T.;  Q.  sifts  through  line;  L.T. 
runs  in  rear  of  his  line;  F.B.  receives  ball  from  C.  and  as  L.T. 
crosses  line  of  scrimmage  makes  the  pass  to  him.  The  same  play 
may  be  used  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line,  with  R.T.  receiving 
ball  by  having  the  R.E.  drop  back  one  yard  and  the  L.H.  on  line  of 
scrimmage.  If  tackle  is  not  free  to  receive  pass,  a  long  pass  can  be 
made  to  either  end. 


a— -a  d  t!   d  0   0  p---a 

L.E,  WX        L.G.  c:h,     R.G.        R.T.  /  ^  RE. 


□    Q 


L.K 


SIGNAL  34 
(as  18,  34,  10). 


F.8. 


O.         R.H.  y 

* 

^^^  Fake  forward 

^^*^  pass     from     kick 

formation    with    L.H. 

carrying  the  ball  around  R.E. 


The  players  assume  position  as  in  kick  formation;  ball  passed  to 
Q.,  who  fakes  a  forward  pass;  L.Ii.  shoots  around  in  rear  of  Q.  and 
takes  ball  off  his  hand  as  it  is  drawn  back  for  a  pass;  R.H.  and  F.B 
form  an  interference.    The  play  should  be  a  wide,  sweeping  one. 
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SIGNAL  32  or  33  (as  12,  32,  50,  or  15,  33,  8). 
Fake  kick,  with  F.B.  carrying  ball  around  R.E.  or  L.E. 


D— ::i  Q   D   D   n   a   ■:; 

LE.  L.T.        L.G.  C.         R.G.        R.T.     ^ 


D 

L.H. 


-D 

R.E. 


The  players  assume  position,  as  in  a  kick  formation;  the  ball  is 
passed  to  F.B.  and  he  starts  on  a  wide  sweep  around  R.E.,  R.Il.,  Q 
and  L.H.  forming  his  interference;  the  same  play  may  be  made 
around  L.E. 


L.E. 


SIGNAL  38  (as  20,  38,  12). 
Fake  kick,  with  Q.  carrying  ball  through  R.G. 

C.  L.G. 

o  /  A 


u   D   D   b  \n   D 

L.T.        L.G.  c: 


□ 

L.H. 


]   D   D   ■:} — a 
■  b 


Q.         R.H, 


D 

F.B. 

The  players  assume  positions,  as  in  kick  formation;  the  R.G.  and 
R.T.  block  the  L.G.;  C.  blocks  his  opponent;  Q.  receives  the  ball  and 
makes  a  quick  break  through  R.G. 
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SIGNAL  3  (as  8,  3,  7). 

Shift  formation  with  a  direct  pass  to  R.H.for  run  around  L.E. 

The  players  assume  position  as  in  regular  formation.  The  signal 
is  called  after  the  word  "shift."  Immediately  the  players  shift  to 
Position  II. 


Position 

I. 

Position  II. 

D 

L.E. 

n   n 

L.T,        L.G. 

n 

c. 

n 

n   D 

R.G.        R.T. 

D      D     D     D 

R.E.            L.G           C.          R.G. 

nana 

L.E.         L.T.         R.T,         R.E. 

n 

I..H, 

D 

F.B. 

D 

R.K 

D    D    D    n 

L.H.           Q.          F.B.         R.H. 

Then  word  "shift"  is  repeated.  The  players  shift  to  following 
position,  and  as  soon  as  they  come  to  a  standstill  the  ball  is  passed 
and  the  play  is  off. 


Position  III. 

R.H. 

Q.B. 

O 

o 

R.T.    "" 

"  ~"""-»<^^ 

'^♦^^ 

^ 

A 

*^ 

\ 

'V"--^ 

"v^ 
''"k^ 

\ 

III   h 

b 

h 

b 

~b 

n 

.  L.E.        L.T. 

R.T. 

L.G. 

c, 

R.G, 

R.E. 

■|..H.       '-'~i:iJ"  i_J      R.H. 

Q.         F.B. 

L.E.  and  L.T.  block  R.T.;  L.T.,  R.T.,  L.G.  and  C.  block  opponents; 
R.G.  and  R.E.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  L.H.  leads  interference; 
Q.  takes  defensive  end;  F.B.  joins  interference  and  the  ball  is 
snapped  to  R.H.  and  he  runs  wide^ 

The  same  play  may  be  made  with  L.H.  carrying  ball  around  R.E.; 
the  shift  is  to  the  right  instead  of  left,  as  in  diagram. 
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SIGNAL  12  or  13  (as  14,  12,  8,  or  9,  13,  17). 

A  formation  to  right  with  L.E.  carrying  ball  around  R.E.  or 
R.E.  around  L.E. 

Position  I. 

D     D     D     D     D     D     □ 

UE-         L.T.        L.G.  C.  B.G.        p.T.         R.E. 


D        □        ° 


F.B, 


R.H, 


'Formation  right"  is  called,  then 


F.B. 

L.H. 

D 

,o 

L.T. 

f 

A 

d '  d"  b   b   b   n  / 


R.G.        R.T.         R.E/ 


D"'"  D ■ 


L.H. 


F.B. 


R.E.  and  R.T.  block  L.T.;  R.G.  and  C.  block  opponents;  L.G.  and 
L.T.  take  secondary  defense;  R.H.  and  L.H.  make  interference;  F.B. 
takes  defensive  end ;  Q.  receives  ball  from  C.  and  passes  it  to  L.E.  as 
he  passes  him;  L.E.  must  be  a  very  fast  man  to  make  the  play 
effective.  The  same  play  may  be  used  with  R.E.  carrying  the  ball 
around  L.E. 
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SIGNAL  17  or  16  (as  9,  17,  12). 
Delayed  pass  to  F.B.  for  a  plunge  through  C.  or  L.G. 

Position  L 

n    D   n   n   D   n    n 

UE.         L.T,         L.G.  C.  R.G.        R.T.         RE. 


n 

Q. 

n 

PoSITIOx^    II. 

R.H. 

O 

»' 

R.G. 

A 

Q.B. 

O 

L.W. 

O 

d   d   D 1  d   6 ;  b  b 

LE.        L.T.        L.G.    \      G.  R.G.  •     R.T.         R.E. 


L.G.  and  L.T.  block  R.G.;  C.  and  R.G.  block  opponents;  L.E.,  R.T. 
and  R.E.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  R.H.  fakes  play  through  R.G.; 
L.H.  follows  R.H.,  making  bluff  sure;  F.B.  waits  and  after  L.H.  has 
hit  line,  comes  across  and  receives  ball  from  Q.,  who  has  faked  a 
pass  to  R.H.  and  hits  the  line  close  to  center.  The  same  play  may 
be  used  from  a  "left  formation,"  with  F.B.  carrying  ball  through 
R.G.;  a  delayed  pass  in  which  the  L.H.  hits  on  the  R.G.  may  be 
used;  in  this  play  the  R.H.  and  F.B.  cross  for  the  L.T.,  then  the  Q. 
fakes  a  pass  to  the  F.B.  and  after  they  have  hit  the  line  the  L.H. 
crosses  on  the  right  guard. 
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SIGNAL  30  (as  15,  30,  12). 
Quarter-back  plunges  through  center. 

Q.B. 

'^      ^,  L.H. 

\      o 


R.H. 

P 


a 

L.E, 


D 

L.T. 


a 

L.G. 


C] 


D 

R.G. 


D 

RX 


D 

r.e;. 


n 


-    9. 


D 

R.H. 


C.  charges  his  opponents;  R.G.  and  L.G.  block  opponents;  L.T., 
R.T.,  L.E.  and  R.E.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  Q.  receives  ball 
and  follows  in  wake  of  center. 

SIGNAL  36  or  37  (as  18,  36,  10). 
Fake  placement  kick,  with  Q.  carrying  ball  around  R.E.  or  L.E. 

Q.B.  L.H. 

J^  ,'-'  ,-''  L.T, 


R.E.  and  R.T.  block  L.T.;  R.G.  and  C.  block  opponents;  L.G.» 
L.T.  and  L.E.  pick  off  secondary  defense;  R.H.  and  L.H.  start  for 
end  as  interference;  ball  passed  to  Q.;  he  places  it  on  ground  for 
kick;  F.B.  kicks  over  ball  and  joins  interference,  and  Q.  rises  to  feet 
and  runs  wide  with  ball. 
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SIGNAL  28  or  29  (as  15,  28,  12). 

Double  pass,  L.H.  to  F.B.  for  a  plunge  through  R.G. 

Or  double  pass,  R.H.  to  Q.,  for  a  plunge  through  L.G. 


Position  I.  Position  II. 

nnnnnnn     nan 

U.E.         LX        L.G.  C.  R.G.        P.T.        R.E.,  LG-  C.  R.G. 


D 


D    D    n    □ 

L.E.         L.T.         R.T.         R.E. 


D 

L.H» 

□     R 

D     D 

iJH.          Q. 

n 

n 

'Shift"  and 

Position  III. 

R.H 

P 

Q.B. 

,.A.o. 

L.H. 

O   \ 

D 

L.E. 

6  6b 

L.G.     ^C.          R.G. 
t.H.      v^ 

L.T 
i^ 

D   h 

R.T.         R.E. 

D--:"' 

R.H.-' 

D 


F.B. 


R.T.  and  L.T.  block  L.T.;  R.G.  and  C,  L.G.;  R.E.,  L.G.  and  L.E. 
secondary  defense;  L.H.  gets  ball  on  direct  pass  and  starts  as  on  end 
run  around  R.E.;  F.B.  stands  still  and  as  L.H.  passes  him  he  takes 
the  ball  from  him  for  a  plunge  through  R.G.  R.H.  and  Q.  act  as  on 
run  around  R.E.;  the  same  play  may  be  used  with  a  shift  to  left, 
with  Q.  taking  ball  through  L.G. 
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A  SEQUENCE  OF  PLAYS. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  team,  especially  a  school 
team,  will  have  one  man  who  has  clearly  outplayed  every 
opponent  he  has  faced  and  upon  whom  the  quarter  may 
depend  when  there  is  a  distance  that  must  be  gained.  Under 
such  conditions  a  team  should  have  a  sequence  of  plays, 
i.e.,  three  or  more  plays  previously  committed  to  memory, 
to  be  executed  in  quick  succession  without  a  signal.  Assum- 
ing that  the  tackle  is  the  steady  and  reliable  man,  then, 
select  three  or  more  plays  through  his  position  and  con- 
stantly practise  them  as  a  series  without  any  intermission. 

A  sequence  of  five  plays  illustrated: 

Signal  5.  Straight  buck  on  L.T. 

"       9.  Cross-buck  on  L.T. 

"     15.  R.T.  through  L.T. 

"       3.  R.H.  around  L.E. 

"       2.  L.H.  around  R.E. 

If  the  first  four  plays  are  successful  the  opponents  will 
naturally  shift  over,  to  try  and  "brace  up"  the  weak  spot. 
The  last  play  is  intended  to  surprise  them,  and  is  therefore 
sent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line. 
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HOW  TO  COACH  A  PREP  SCHOOL  TEAM 

By  Ed  Thorp. 

Coacliing  a  squad  of  prep  school  foot  bailers  is  a  far 
different  proposition  than  that  of  instructing  a  team  of 
collegians.  In  the  first  place,  the  extreme  youth  of  the 
schoolboy,  as  well  as  his  lack  of  the  necessary  weight,  aie 
two  of  the  setbacks  that  confront  the  school  rather  than  the 
'varsity  coach.  Second,  the  rawness  of  the  material  is 
another  obstacle  that  the  school  coach  must  overcome,  if  a 
winning  combination  is  to  be  developed.  All  of  the  above 
problems  should  be  solved  long  before  the  actual  coaching 
of  the  candidates  is  begun. 

The  man  who  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  coach  must, 
therefore,  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  material 
that  he  is  going  to  have  and  then  decide  upon  some  practical 
plan  of  development.  A  systematic  plan  of  attack,  as  well 
as  one  for  the  defense,  are  absolutely  necessary. 

After  arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  a  plan  of  development, 
a  suitable  field  for  practise  should  be  found.  The  field 
should  be  in  close  proximity  to  the  school  and  be  one  that  is 
of  soft  turf,  rather  than  hard  clay  where  the  grass  has  long 
since  worn  off.  Goal  posts  and  cross-bars  should  be 
erected  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  game,  at  both 
extremities  of  the  field.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  practise  field  to  be  of  the  regulation  size,  as  specified  in 
the  official  rules,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  have  a  field  of  the 
proper  dimensions,  so  much  the  better. 

The  next  duty  of  the  coach,  one  that  calls  for  his  undi- 
vided attention,  is  the  supervision  of  the  proper  equipment 
for  the  various  candidates.     Too  much  time,  labor  or  ex- 
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pense  cannot  be  expended  by  either  player  or  coach  in 
seeing  that  each  candidate  procures  the  necessary  clothes, 
as  many  players  have  been  lost  to  a  team  by  their  neglect 
to  properly  protect  themselves  from  injury  during  the  first 
days  of  practise.  A  little  saving  of  time  and  expense  at  the 
start  of  foot  ball  very  often  results  in  serious  loss  before 
the  season's  work  has  been  completed. 

Needful  speed  cannot  be  developed  in  a  player  if  he  wears 
a  No.  9  shoe  on  a  No.  5  foot.  Good,  tight  fitting  shoes, 
properly  cleated,  will  contribute  more  to  the  speed  of  a 
team  than  anything  else  that  I  know  of.  Light,  snug  fitting 
pants,  with  pads  at  the  hips,  knees  and  thighs,  should  be 
worn.  Close  fitting  jerseys,  as  well  as  correctly  adjusted 
stockings,  headgear  and  pads  for  the  shoulders  and  elbows, 
all  go  to  make  up  the  proper  costume  for  foot  ball  players. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  good  uniform  increases  the 
morale  of  a  foot  ball  team.  The  consciousness  that  they 
are  well  equipped  has  a  decided  effect  upon  the  "pep"  they 
exhibit  and  even  may  be  a  factor  in  winning  a  decisive 
contest. 

After  all  candidates  have  been  clothed  as  described, 
special  time  for  daily  practise  should  be  decided  upon,  and 
the  coach  would  do  well  to  impress  upon  every  one  at 
the  start  of  the  season  that  prompt  and  consistent  attendance 
at  daily  practise,  unless  excused  by  injury  or  some  other 
good  cause,  is  the  first  and  foremost  requirement  of  foot  ball 
players. 

When  all  of  the  foregoing  have  been  taken  care  of  in  a 
proper  and  business-like  manner,  a  short  instruction  should 
be  given  to  the  candidates  in  the  correct  rules  of  training. 
All  smoking,  drinking — including  sweet  sodas — eating  of 
pie,  cake  or  sweets,  as  well  as  late  hours  for  retiring,  should 
be  things  from  which  a  foot  ball  player  must  refrain  if  per- 
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feet  condition  is  to  be  obtained.  Any  breach  should  be  dealt 
with  in  no  light  manner,  or  else  strict  discipline  among  the 
candidates  will  be  an  impossibility. 

The  first  day  of  actual  practise  should  consist  in  a  short 
drill  in  the  proper  way  to  catch,  pass  or  receive  the  ball. 
A  small  amount  of  running  should  be  indulged  in  by  all,  but 
a  strict  eye  should  be  kept  on  the  players  to  see  that  none 
overexerts  himself  and  thus  cripples  his  muscles  for  the 
second  day's  work. 

The  second  day  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  men 
how  to  fall  on  the  ball,  along  with  an  extra  amount  of 
running  about,  throwing  and  catching  the  ball. 

The  third  day  should  find  most  of  the  candidates  in  proper 
condition  to  pursue  their  course  of  instruction  in  falling  on 
the  ball,  and  perhaps  a  few  players  might  be  singled  out  as 
desirable  men  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the  way  to  boot 
the  ball.  Coaches  should  go  light  on  having  the  men  kick  the 
ball  at  first,  as  very  often  a  bad  "charlie  horse"  is  devel- 
oped by  too  much  kicking  in  the  early  days  of  practise. 

The  fourth  day  the  candidates  will  be  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently hardened  up  by  their  efforts  in  falling  on  the  ball, 
and  then  teach  them  the  proper  way  to  approach  and  tackle 
the  dummy.  I  might  add  here  that  ability  to  leave  the  feet 
and  throw  the  body  on  either  side  in  falling  on  the  ball  and 
in  tackling  the  dummy  should  be  taught  the  candidates. 
Very  often  a  man  will  find  it  very  much  easier  to  leave 
the  right  foot  than  the  left,  while  others  will  find  the  oppo- 
site the  case,  but  a  thorough  drilling  early  in  the  season 
will  to  a  great  extent  do  away  with  this  preference.  The 
sooner  the  better,  if  an  evenly  developed  squad  of  players 
is  desired. 

The  fifth  day  should  result  in  a  thorough  rehearsal  of  all 
of  the  foregoing  fundamentals,  with  individual  instruction 
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to  the  various  players  who  have  not  perfected  their  work 
as  well  as  many  of  the  others.  Ability  to  perform  all  of 
the  fundamentals  in  a  thoroughly  competent  manner  is 
absolutely  necessary  before  any  of  the  other  requirements  of 
the  game  can  be  taken  up.  If  all  candidates  show  equal 
proficiency,  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  proper  manner 
of  carrying  the  ball  in  the  open  as  well  as  through  the  line 
of  scrimmage.  All  candidates,  whether  they  are  to  be  used 
as  linemen  or  backfield  players,  should  be  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  carrying  the  ball. 

The  sixth  day  a  few  simple  plays  in  offensive  foot  ball 
should  be  shown  the  candidates.  Of  course,  this  is  after  a 
division  of  the  material  is  made,  in  which  the  fast,  quick- 
thinking  players  have  been  assigned  to  the  squad  known  as 
the  backfield  men,  and  the  heavier  ones  have  been  assigned 
to  another  division  known  as  linemen.  The  end  men  may  be 
taken  from  the  line  or  backfield  candidates,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  coach.  A  half-back  very  often 
proves  a  good  end,  while  a  fast,  quick-witted  tackle  has 
proved  to  be  equally  effective. 

When  the  simple  plays  have  been  mastered  by  the  candi- 
dates, so  that  each  and  every  man  knows  his  place  so  per- 
fectly that  it  will  be  next  to  an  impossibility  for  him  to  mix 
up  a  play  by  not  being  in  his  right  position,  the  individual 
coaching  of  the  candidates  relative  to  their  respective  duties 
at  all  times  should  be  taken  up. 

The  line  should  be  taught  to  start  with  the  ball,  and  the 
backfield  likewise.  On  offense  the  line  should  be  close 
together  and  the  guards  may  lock  legs  with  the  center  if 
they  wish.  Tackles  play  as  close  as  possible  to  the  guards 
and  still  afford  ample  protection  to  their  backfield 
candidates.  The  ends  are  on  the  line  of  scrimmage,  but 
slightly  outside  of  the  opposing  tackles,  except  when  the 
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opponents  play  so  wide  that  they  leave  a  large  opening 
between  their  guard  and  tackle  position,  then  the  end  should 
play  close  to  his  own  tackle  and  call  for  a  play  through  this 
opening. 

Backs  should  take  a  quick  sprinter's  start  and  manage  to 
get  their  maximum  speed  up  as  soon  as  possible.  On  offense 
in  regular  formation  the  three  backs  should  be  at  least 
four  yards  in  rear  of  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  be  separated 
by  the  distance  of  an  arm's  length.  The  quarter  should  be 
directly  in  back  of  his  center  and  be  the  player  to  direct  the 
attack  by  calling  the  signal. 

A  set  of  signals  as  simple  as  possible  should  be  devised 
and  furnished  to  each  candidate  for  his  study.  A  good 
course  to  follow  in  teaching  signals  and  plays  to  candidates 
is  for  the  coach  to  mark  upon  a  blackboard  the  different 
plays,  designating  the  position  of  each  candidate  at  the  start 
and  completion  of  each  play.  More  foot  ball  is  taught  by 
the  use  of  the  blackboard  than  by  any  other  method.  If  a 
candidate  can  be  made  to  understand  the  principles  of  every 
play,  together  with  his  respective  duties  in  turning  that  play 
into  a  substantial  gain,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  forget 
it  as  readily  as  he  would  if  the  coach  only  gave  him  his 
instruction  on  the  field  of  play. 

From  simple  play  the  team  is  gradually  taught  others  of 
a  more  complex  nature,  until  it  has  a  repertoire  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  plays.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  enlarge  this 
number  as  the  season  advances,  but  a  great  number  of  plays 
with  which  the  candidates  are  only  partly  familiar  are  far 
worse  than  too  few.  A  great  many  of  the  large  'varsity 
teams  number  only  twenty  plays  in  their  signals,  while  in  a 
big  game  as  few  as  six  different  formations  have  made  up 
the  entire  offense  of  the  winner's  play. 

A  coach  will  do  well  if  he  will  set  aside  the  beginning  of 
each   day's   practise   to    drill   the    candidates   in    a   short 
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rehearsal  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  game,  as  the  team  that 
perfects  itself  in  these  fundamental  principles  is  the  one 
that  always  proves  to  be  the  well  oiled,  smooth  running 
machine,  as  well  as  the  championship  combination.  Also, 
the  start  of  each  day's  practise  should  be  devoted  to  having 
the  squad  of  kickers  boot  the  ball  down  the  field  for  the 
backfield  candidates  to  catch,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
the  ends  and  linemen  go  down  under  the  kicks  and  tackle 
the  man  with  the  ball.  In  this  way  a  squad  of  well  condi- 
tioned, hard  tackling  players  will  be  developed. 

The  ability  of  the  backs  to  catch  kicks  and  run  them 
back  successfully  also  will  be  developed  considerably  by 
this  latter  exercise.  The  proper  way  to  take  a  man  out  in 
the  open,  as  well  as  to  interfere  for  the  man  with  the  ball, 
should  be  taught  the  men  while  at  this  open  field  work. 
This  conforms  to  a  great  extent  with  the  method  used  in 
tackling.  The  player  should  leave  his  feet,  strike  the 
opponent  at  a  little  above  the  knees  with  the  shoulders, 
with  the  full  w^eight  of  the  body.  Very  often  it  will  be 
found  to  be  impossible  to  strike  the  opponent  with  the 
shoulder,  then  the  body  should  be  thrown,  aiming  at  the 
thighs,  so  that  if  the  distance  is  short,  the  body  will  drop 
him  by  striking  his  legs.  In  making  interference,  a  player 
is  only  held  responsible  for  the  blocking  of  one  opponent. 
It  is  wrong  in  principle  when  it  is  planned  to  make  him 
responsible  for  two  or  more  opponents. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  difficult  department  of  foot 
ball  for  the  novice  to  excel  in  is  that  of  defense.  The  only 
correct  way  to  teach  defensive  foot  ball  is  to  have  a  daily 
scrimmage  between  the  first  and  second  teams.  If  the 
fundamentals  are  properly  developed,  defensive  foot  ball 
will  be  the  more  easily  taught. 

Defense  is  divided  into  three  departments,  or  rather,  there 
are  three  lines  of  defense.    Each  line  has  three  distinct  duties 
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to  perform  on  every  play,  and  if  each  line  carries  out  its 
work  in  a  proper  manner  the  offense  of  the  opponents  will 
go  for  naught. 

The  first  line  comprises  the  forwards  of  the  team,  center, 
guards,  tackles  and  ends.  They  open  up  their  line  by 
spreading  out  across  the  field.  The  center  plays  up  in  the 
line  opposite  the  opposing  center,  or  else  stands  about  a 
yard  and  a  half  or  two  yards  back,  as  a  "roving  center." 
The  guards  leave  their  center  and  play  opposite  the  hole 
between  guard  and  tackle.  The  tackles  about  two  yards 
from  their  guards,  and  just  outside  of  the  opposing  tackles. 
The  ends  about  three  to  five  yards  outside  of  their  tackles. 

Three  distinct  duties  devolve  upon  each  of  the  forwards. 
First,  they  charge  into  their  opponent's  territory  by. using 
their  hands  or  shoulders;  second,  they  find  the  play,  and, 
third,  they  either  get  their  bodies  across  the  play,  or  else, 
where  they  have  a  clear  try  at  the  man  with  the  ball,  they 
make  a  tackle.  Waiting  ends  vary  slightly,  inasmuch  as 
they  make  their  first  move  by  charging  in  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  scrimmage  for  at  least  two  yards :  second,  they 
turn  in  to  meet  the  play,  and,  third,  they  either  turn  the 
play  inside  of  them  or  make  the  tackle.  A  smashing  end 
will  play  the  game  as  described  in  the  first  instance. 

The  second  line  of  defense  consists  of  the  three  backs. 
The  halves,  who  safeguard  the  flanks  in  the  open  style 
game,  are  required  to  play  approximately  six  or  eight  yards 
in  the  rear,  and  at  least  three  yards  outside  of  their  tackles, 
thereby  making  the  defense  for  all  open  play  more  prac- 
tical. The  back,  who  makes  all  plays  directed  at  the  center 
of  the  line  safe,  plays  about  four  or  five  yards  in  the  rear 
of  his  center. 

The  duties  of  this  second  line  are  also  three  in  number. 
First,  not  to  move  until  they  know^  exactly  where  the  ball 
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has  gone  (this  is  to  keep  them  from  being  tricked  by  a 
delayed  or  double  pass)  ;  second,  after  finding  the  ball  they 
get  to  it  with  all  possible  speed,  and,  third,  they  make  the 
tackle,  whether  it  is  an  end  run  or  a  play  through  the  line. 

On  kick  formations  the  ends  play  as  usual,  making  all 
fake  kicks  safe,  while  the  two  flank  half-backs  follow  the 
opposing  ends  out  and  block  them  from  going  down  the 
field  and  making  the  tackle.  The  center  defensive  back, 
who  is  generally  the  full-back  because  of  his  added  weight 
over  the  quarter,  goes  back  to  assist  the  man  who  is  laying 
back  to  make  the  catch.  Each  takes  a  side  of  the  field  and 
thereby  decreases  the  possibility  of  the  opposing  kicker 
kicking  the  ball  to  an  unoccupied  spot. 

The  third  line  of  defense  consists  of  the  quarter-back, 
who  plays  tAventy-five  or  thirty  yards  in  rear  of  his  line  of 
scrimmage.  Never  should  this  man  come  closer  to  his  for- 
wards than  twenty-five  yards,  or  else  a  quick  kick  by  the 
opponents  will  result  in  the  ball  being  booted  over  his 
head  with  disastrous  results.  Nor  should  this  player  come 
up  on  the  run  to  meet  a  play, 
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TRAINING  AND  EARLY  FALL  PRACTISE 
FOR  FOOT  BALL 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  training  a  foot  ball 
team  is  to  keep  them  steadily  progressing  and  not  have  a 
slump  at  some  disastrous  period  during  the  season.  Men 
differ  so  greatly  individually  that  the  accepted  method  of 
working  the  men  nowadays  is  to  watch  their  peculiarities 
and  not  try  to  judge  all  men  by  the  same  rule,  but  to  lay 
off  first  one  and  then  another  as  occasion  demands,  giving 
them  all  an  opportunity  for  sufficient  practise,  but  forcing 
no  man  to  work  too  long. 

It  takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  teach  a  man  modern  foot 
ball  and  he  has  to  go  through  a  certain  period  of  steady 
work  before  he  combines  the  necessary  knowledge  with  the 
skill ;  hence  an  especial  reason  for  consistency  in  carrying 
out  training  development.  Foot  ball  men  all  need  quick- 
ness and  the  work  should  be  devoted  to  short  periods  of 
snappy  play  rather  than  long  periods  which  get  the  man 
into  the  bad  habit  of  playing  slowly  because  he  is  tired. 

A  foot  ball  player  beyond  all  else  needs  to  have  a  sort 
of  superfluous  energy  to  draw  upon  at  the  time  of  his 
match,  and  to  exhaust  this  is  to  make  a  very  serious  mistake. 
The  men  should  be  very  carefully  watched,  therefore,  in 
order  to  see  that  the  work  is  not  at  the  expense  of  this 
energy,  which  must  be  called  upon  at  a  critical  time.  No 
man  should  find  himself  in  a  game  without  a  feeling  that 
he  would  at  least  like  to  make  a  touchdown. 

The  first  problem  in  the  season  that  faces  coaches  and 
trainers  is  that  of  making  selection  from  a  great  mass  6f 
material.    This  material  will  be  scattered  over  three  or  four 
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different  fields  and  in  all  sorts  of  physical  condition,  as 
some  men  take  care  of  themselves  during  the  summer, 
while  others  do  not.  A  coach  may  be  deceived  by  lack  of 
condition  in  a  man  who,  when  right  would  play  well. 

As  soon  as  the  material  has  begun  to  be  sifted  it  becomes 
necessary  to  sort  out  a  part  of  it  for  the  'varsity,  but  it  is 
wise  not  to  take  a  great  many  men  to  a  training  table  early 
but  make  this  rather  a  reward  of  merit  in  a  way,  at  the  same 
time  taking  possibly  the  absolutely  sure  men  who  are  not 
likely  to  have  the  best  of  living  otherwise. 

All  this  matter  is  a  question  of  judgment  and  a  little 
study  and  reflection  on  the  subject  is  returned  many  times 
over  in  the  results  later  in  the  season.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while — although  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  trainers — to 
put  men  who  are  going  to  play  foot  ball  through  special 
courses  of  gymnastics,  unless  it  may  be  for  some  special 
weakness  of  the  individual.  It  is  certainly  a  good  plan  for 
foot  ball  men  to  be  handled  by  a  track  trainer  in  learning 
to  start  quickly.  Gymnasium  apparatus,  however,  is  not 
proving  very  successful  for  general  teams.  A  little  setting 
up  work  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  is  often  a  good 
thing,  and  some  running,  but  after  the  season  is  once  under 
way  the  men  have  plenty  to  do  without  taking  these  special 
exercises,  except  it  may  be  to  reduce  the  weight  of  a  man 
who  is  very  heavy.  Running  around  the  field  for  men  who 
are  temporarily  laid  off,  and  for  the  whole  squad  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  is  a  good  thing. 

Another  great  problem  is  to  keep  enough  backs  and, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  new  rules,  ends  as  well,  to  last 
through  the  season.  The  backs  are  usually  lighter  than  the 
forwards  and  being  given  a  good  deal  more  of  the  running 
work  to  do  (and  this  is  particularly  true  under  the  new 
rules  where  the  men  behind  the  line  will  have  to  do  a  good 
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deal  of  line  hammering  without  heavy  interference)  is 
rather  apt  to  call  for  all  the  material  that  a  coach  and 
trainer  can  keep  going.  Even  then  at  the  end  of  the  season 
the  good  men  are  scarce. 

So  far  as  foot  ball  is  concerned  a  strict  diet  is  not  essen- 
tial, but  the  players  should  not  be  permitted  to  smoke.  The 
food  should  be  plain  and  substantial,  yet  appetizing,  and 
every  effort  made  to  have  the  training  table  and  general  sur- 
roundings attractive. 

When  the  men  turn  out  in  the  fall  the  squad  usually 
includes  a  number  of  men  who  perhaps  have  not  played  on 
the  team  before,  and  some  very  likely  who  have  never  been 
out  trying  for  it.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  for  the  captain 
to  have  his  coaches  on  hand  and  on  the  first  day,  or  even 
preparatory  to  that  first  day,  secure  the  names,  age  and 
weight  and  probable  position  of  each  candidate. 

Then  he  starts  off  with  a  knowledge  of  what  men  he  has, 
their  relative  weights  and  the  position  for  which  each  man 
thinks  himself  best  qualified. 

•  On  the  first  day  he  should  run  his  squad  once  or  tv/ice 
around  the  field  for  a  breather  and  then  break  them  up  into 
organizations  as  follows:  He  should  take  his  centers, 
quarters  and  backs  and  separate  them  from  his  linemen, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ends.  He  should  then  place,  say 
at  one  end  of  the  field,  all  his  linemen,  and  if  he  has  enougli 
to  make  two  groups  of  six,  so  much  the  better.  As  manv 
groups  of  six  as  he  has  of  linemen  should  be  separated 
and  put  u«der  the  charge  of  a  coach.  Their  work  should 
then  consist  of  charging  on  the  snap  of  the  ball,  the  coach 
giving  the  signals  by  standing  with  his  hand  on  the  ball 
and  giving  it  a  turn.  He  should  then  practise  them  all  on 
falling  on  the  ball,  rolling  the  ball  along  and  calling  out 
the  man  who  is  to  fall  on  it  or  taking  turns  at  this. 
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This  should  be  done  with  each  squad  of  linemen  and 
with  considerable  moderation  the  first  day,  gradually  work- 
ing up  to  longer  work.  It  is  well  to  run  each  of  these  squads, 
say  a  quick  run  on  the  snap  of  the  ball  of  twenty  yards. 

Meantime,  the  other  squad,  consisting  of  centers,  quar- 
ters and  backs,  grouped  at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  should 
be  broken  up  into  groups  of  fives,  consisting  of  a  center, 
quarter,  two  halves  and  a  back.  These  men  should  be  given 
a  set  of  simple  signals,  covering  a  run  around  the  end, 
i^traight  line  buck,  cross-buck  and  kick.  The  center  puts 
the  ball  in  play  after  the  quarter  has  called  the  signal  and 
the  men  run  through  the  play,  moving  the  ball  about  four  or 
five  yards  to  the  play,  and  thus  proceeding  for  half  the 
length  of  the  field  and  then  turn  around  and  come  back. 

On  the  kick  it  is  not  necessary  to  kick  the  ball,  but  the 
center  should  toss  it  to  the  full-back  as  he  stands  back  in 
position  for  a  kick.  It  is  well  to  shift  so  that  the  backfield 
men  get  a  chance  with  different  quarters  and  also  that  the 
quarters  get  practise  with  different  centers. 

The  ends  should  be  formed  in  a  separate  group  by  them- 
selves and  they  should  practise  in  the  following  manner: 

Divide  them  into  sets  of  four  and  separate  them  in  pairs 
about  half  the  breadth  of  the  field  across  the  field.  Then  let 
them  start  running  down  the  field,  passing  the  ball  across 
from  one  pair  to  another,  letting  them  take  turns  in  catching 
and  passing. 

It  will  be  found  that  this  work  is  rather  fatiguing  and 
long  before  the  linemen  and  the  groups  of  centers  and 
quarters  have  become  exhausted  in  their  work,  the  ends  will 
have  had  plenty  of  running  exercise.  Then  the  ends  should 
come  in  and  change  places  with  the  half-backs,  while  the 
half-backs,  in  groups  of 'four,  run  down  the  field,  throwing 
the  ball  the  same  as  have  the  ends.     Then  certain  of  the 
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ends  should  go  in  and  take  the  position  of  quarters,  to  get 
practise  in  handling  the  ball,  while  a  portion  of  the  half- 
backs and  backs  go  out  and  practise  kicking  and  catching 
long  punts. 

In  this  practise  it  is  weii  to  have  two  centers  detailed  to 
go  out  and  pass  the  ball  back  for  the  kick. 

When  the  men  have  become  somewhat  hardened  up,  it  is 
wise  to  have  the  tackles  perform  the  same  work  as  before 
outlined  for  the  ends,  that  they  too  may  become  accustomed 
to  catching  and  throwing  the  ball.  Furthermore,  if  the 
track  trainer  is  available  it  would  be  excellent  to  have  him 
take  hold  of  the  men  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  teach 
them  to  start  quickly. 

Considerable  care  should  be  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fall  practise  not  to  overwork  the  men  in  the  first  day  or 
two,  particularly  if  they  are  not  in  the  best  of  condition. 
The  time  for  the  first  day  should  be  short  and  not  energetic, 
but  after  a  few  days  every  part  of  the  practise,  even  though 
short,  must  be  snappy,  and  accuracy  should  be  insisted 
upon.  If  a  squad,  for  instance,  of  center,  quarter  and 
backs  are  fumbling  the  ball  they  should  be  reprimanded 
and  be  sent  through  a  dozen  plays,  with  instructions  not  to 
fumble  a  single  ball,  even  to  go  slower,  if  necessary,  and 
then  after  performing  properly  a  dozen  times  they  should  be 
speed  up  again.  Great  insistence  should  also  be  placed 
upon  accuracy  of  the  punters  and  no  carelessness  or  loose- 
ness in  catching  these  punts.  Every  punt  should  be  caught 
and  not  carelessly  fumbled,  for  whatever  habits  are  instilled 
then  will  probably  hold  later  on. 

If  room  can  be  obtained  it  is  well  to  give  the  backs  prac- 
tise in  kicking  and  catching  at  certain  times  during  the  sea- 
son in  the  morning.  This  is  especially  necessary  in  place- 
kicking  goals,  drop-kicking  and  practising  forward  passes. 
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THE  FOOT  BALL  CODE 

Both  in  play  and  by  tradition  foot  ball  is  a  distinctively 
academic  game — the  game  of  the  schools  and  the  colleges. 
The  friends  of  the  game  must  accordingly  rely  on  the 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  preservation  of  its  past  tradi- 
tions and  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standards  of  sports- 
manship in  its  play,  which  are  to  be  expected  in  a  distinct- 
ively academic  game. 

So  far  as  the  rules  themselves  are  concerned,  the  Com- 
mittee feels  that  it  has  done  about  all  that  it  can  do,  and  il 
has  been  with  continually  increasing  satisfaction  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  in  common  with  all  other  lovers 
of  the  game,  have  observed  the  rapid  improvement  in  the 
standards  of  play. 

There  are,  however,  still  many  school  teams,  and  even 
some  college  teams,  that  seem  to  fail  to  recognize  that  the 
first  obligation  of  every  foot  ball  player  is  to  protect  the 
game  itself,  its  reputation  and  its  good  name. 

In  the  case  of  the  players  in  the  school  teams,  however, 
the  Committee  is  inclined  to  believe  that  unsportsmanlike 
play  is  due  largely  to  ignorance  of  what  the  proper  stand- 
ards are  and  what  the  great  host  of  ex-foot  ball  players  and 
friends  of  the  game  expect  from  the  boys  who  are  just 
learning  it. 

For  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn  the  game,  the 
Rules  Committee  offers  the  following  suggestions: 

HOLDING. 

Holding  is  prohibited  by  the  rules  because  it  does  not 
belong  in  the  game  of  foot  ball.  It  is  unfair  play.  It 
eliminates  skill.    The  slowest  man  in  the  world  could  make 
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a  forty-yard  run  in  every  play  if  the  rest  of  his  teammates 
would  hold  their  opponents  long  enough.  The  game  is  to 
advance  the  ball  by  strategy,  skill  and  speed  without  holding 
your  opponent. 

Perhaps  a  good  game  could  be  invented,  the  object  of 
which  would  be  to  advance  the  ball  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  assistance  of  holding  your  opponents,  but  it  would  not 
be  foot  ball.  It  would  probably  become  a  team  wrestling 
match  and,  unless  drastic  rules  rigidly  enforced  prevented 
it,  a  free  fight.  If  your  coach  cannot  show  you  how  to  gain 
distance  without  holding  your  opponents,  get  another  coach. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  does  not  understand  the  strategy 
of  the  game. 

SIDE  LINE  COACHING. 

Coaching  from  the  side  lines  is  prohibited  in  the  rules 
because  it  is  considered  an  unfair  practice.  The  game  is  to 
be  played  by  the  players  using  their  own  muscle  and  their 
own  brains.  If  an  onlooker,  having  seen  all  the  hands  in 
a  game  of  cards,  undertook  to  tell  one  of  the  players  what 
card  to  play,  the  other  players  would  have  just  cause  to 
object. 

The  Committee  by  its  ruling  has  endeavored  to  prevent 
as  far  as  practically  possible  the  sending  in  of  substitutes 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  information  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing play,  which  removes  the  chief  incentive  for  sending 
in  information. 

"BEATING  THE  BALL." 

"Beating  the  ball"  by  an  unfair  use  of  a  starting  signal 
is  nothing  less  than  deliberately  stealing  an  advantage  from 
the  other  side.  An  honest  starting  signal  is  good  foot  ball, 
but  a  starting  signal  which  has  for  its  purpose  starting  the 
team  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  the  ball  is  put  in  play 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  detected  by  the  officials,  is 
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nothing  short  of  crookedness.  It  is  the  same  as  if  a  sprinter 
in  a  hundred-yard  dash  had  a  secret  arrangement  with  the 
starter  to  give  him  a  tenth  of  a  second's  warning  before  he 
fired  the  pistol. 

TALKING  TO  YOUR  OPPONENTS. 
Talking  to  your  opponents  if  it  falls  short  of  beinp 
abusive  or  insulting  is  not  prohibited  by  the  rules,  partly 
because  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  and  partly  because  no 
rules  can  make  a  gentleman  out  of  a  mucker.  No  good 
sportsman  is  ever  guilty  of  cheap  talk  to  his  opponents. 

TALKING  TO  OFFICIALS. 
When  an  official  imposes  a  penalty  or  makes  a  decision 
he  is  simply  doing  his  duty  as  he  sees  it.  He  is  on  the  field 
representing  the  integrity  of  the  game  of  foot  ball,  and  his 
decision,  even  though  he  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  judg- 
ment, is  final  and  conclusive  and  should  be  so  accepted. 
Even  if  you  think  the  decision  is  a  mistaken  one,  take  your 
medicine  and  do  not  whine  about  it.  If  there  is  anything 
to  be  said,  let  your  captain  do  the  talking.  That's  his  bus- 
iness.   Yours  is  to  keep  quiet  and  play  the  game. 

THE  FOOT  BALL  CODE. 

You  may  meet  players  and  even  coaches  who  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  all  right  to  hold  or  otherwise  violate  the  rules  if 
you  do  not  get  caught.  This  is  the  code  that  obtains  among 
sneak  thieves  and  pickpockets.  The  crime  in  their  code  is 
getting  caught. 

The  foot  ball  code  is  different.  The  foot  ball  player  ivho 
intentionally  violates  a  rule  is  guilty  of  unfair  play  and 
unsportsmanlike  tactics,  and  whether  or  not  he  escapes 
being  penalized,  he  brings  discredit  to  the  good  name  of  the 
game,  which  it  is  his  duty  as  a  player  to  uphold. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  FOOT  BALL  TERMS 

By  John  B.  Foster 

All-America  team. — A  mythical  team  of  individual  players,  presumed 
to  be  best  in  their  respective  positions,  representing  all  sections 
■vvitliout  regard  to  college  affiliation. 

Appeal — Request  to  ollicial  lor  decision  or  revision  of  decision. 

Ball — Implement  witli  which  the  game  is  played. 

Batting — Striking  the  ball  with  hand  or  fist. 

Block — Checking  or  stopping  an  opponent. 

Blocked  kick — One  wliicli  is  accidentally  or  purposely  checked  by 
striking  opponent. 

Body  check — Hindering  charge  of  opponent  by  placing  body  to  pre- 
vent his  advance. 

Boxing  opponent — Obstructing  his  advance  by  combining  players. 

Break  through — Piercing  the  line  by  an  opponent. 

Buck  the  line — Charging  against  it  with  the  ball  in  possession. 

Beating  the  hall — Unfair  use  of  a  starting  signal  by  which  attacking 
side  gains  momentum. 

Center — Player  who  usually  occupies  middle  position  in  line  of  for- 
wards.   Also  called  snapper-back. 

Center  trio — Center  and  guards  on  either  side. 

Charge — To  move  forward  against  opponents  with  spirit  and  dash. 

Clipping — Cutting  d  wn  a  player  from  behind  by  illegally  throwing 
the  body  across  the  legs  below  the  knees  of  a  player  not  carrying 
the  ball. 

Coach — Instructor  of  players. 

Coach,  field — Assistant  to  the  head  coach,  and  in  charge  of  field  plays. 

Coach,  head — Coach  in  authority  over  all  instructors. 

Coach,  line — Coach  who  instructs  line  players  and  not  backfield. 

Coaching,  side  line — Illegal  advice  to  players  from  instructors  on  the 
side  line  while  game  is  being  played. 

Consecutive — Ball  held  by  side  in  possessiv-n  of  for  stated  period. 

Crawling — Trying  to  advance  with  ball  after  referee's  whistle  has 
blown  for  a  "down." 

Cross-bar — Strip  of  wood,  18  feet  6  inches  long,  from  one  goal  post 
to  the  other.  10  feet  above  ground. 

Dead  ball — Ball  out  of  play. 

Defense — Side  wliich  is  not  in  possession  of  ball;  also  work  by  that 
side. 
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Delay — Purposely  interfering  with  progress  of  game. 
Delayed  pass — Holding  the  ball  longer  than  expected  and  then  run- 
ning with  it  in  person  or  passing  it  to  another. 
Disqualification- — Official  removal  of  player  from  game. 
Distance — ^Yards  gained  or  to  be  gained. 

Down — End  of  play  from  scrimmage,  announced  by  whistle  of  referee. 
Drop-kick — Letting  the  ball  fall  to  ground  and  kicking  it  on  rebound 

almost  the  moment  it  rises  from  the  ground. 
Eleven — General  name  for  team,  although  the  squad  may  actually  be 

composed  of  more  than  eleven  players. 
End — Player  on  each  end  of  rush  or  scrimmage  line. 
End  lines — Whitened  lines  at  each  end  of  field,  360  feet  apart. 
End  run — Play  by  which  man  with  ball  tries  to  circle  end  of  opposing 

scrimmage  line. 
End  zones — That  part  of  field  behind  goal  line  and  extending  to  end 

line,  bounded  on  each  side  by  extended  side  lines. 
Fair  catch — Catching  opponents'  kick  or  punt  out,  by  player  of  one's 

own  side  after  signal  made  by  raising  hand  above  head. 
Fake  play — Trick  play  decieiving  opponents. 
Falling  on  ball — Dropping  on  ball  when  on  ground  either  to  recover 

it  or  to  obtain  possession  of  it. 
Field — Ground  for  play. 

Field  of  play — That  part  of  field  within  goal  lines  and  side  lines. 
Field  judge — Assistant  to  other  officials  under  direction  referee. 
Forfeiture — Refusal  of  either  side  to  play  within  two  minutes  after 

referee's  order. 
Formation — Players  grouped  to  advance  ball. 
Fly  ball — Punt  in  air. 

Flying  tackle — Checking  player  with  both  feet  of  tackier  off  ground. 
Forward  pass — Passing  ball  by  hands  toward  goal  of  opponents. 
Foul — Infraction  of  rule. 
Free  kick — Right  to  kick  ball,  under  certain  conditions,  without  being 

charged  upon  by  opponents. 
Fumble — Failing  to  handle  ball  accurately  on  ground- 
Gain — Moving  ball  forward  toward  opponent's  goal. 
Gain  necessary — Sufficient  advance  to   give  players  in  possession   of 

ball  right  to  retain  it. 
Game,  duration  of — Sixty  minutes,  divided  into  four  periods  of  fifteei* 

minutes  each,  which  may  be  shortened  by  mutual  consent. 
Goal — Space  between  posts  and  cross-bar  at  each  end  of  field. 
Goal,  choice  of — Privilege  of  selection  of  the  end  of  field  from  which 

to  start  play;  decided  by  toss  of  coin. 
Goal  from  touchdown — Right  to  try  to  cross  the  goal  line  after  touch- 
down is  made     Also  goal  made  after  touchdown  has  been  scored. 
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Goal  from  field— Goal  made  by  kicking  from  field  by  any  method 

except  punt  and  not  following  a  touchdown;  usually  made  by  drop 

or  placement  kick. 
Goal  lines — Line  at  each  end  of  field  passing  through  goal  posts. 
Gridiron — Another  name  for  field  of  play. 
Guard — Player  next  to  center  on  either  side. 
Half-back — Player  back  of  scrimmage  line,  usually  about  half  way 

between  quarter-back  and  full-back. 
Halves — First  and  second,  former  embracing  first  and  second  periods; 

latter,  third  and  fourth  periods. 
Holding — All  illegal  use  of  hands  or  arms  by  side  in  possession  of 

ball  to  restrain  or  check  attack  of  opponents. 
Horn — Used  by  umpire  to  announce  cessation  of  play  at  his  ruling. 
Hurdling — Jumping  or  attempting  to  jump  over  prostrate  opponent. 
Illegal  formation — Combining  players  to  try  to  advance  ball  contrary 

to  rule. 
Incomplete   forward   pass — One   that   fails   to   gain   for   the   side   in 

possession  of  the  ball  whether  it  strikes  the  ground  or  for  other 

reason. 
Information — Communicating  instructions  from  coach  to  team  through 

medium  of  a  substitute. 
Interference,  legal — Proper  manner  by  which  player  of  side  in  posses- 
sion of  ball  uses  his  body  to  prevent  opponents  from  tackling  or 

reaching  runner. 
Interference,  illegal — (1)  Obstructing  player  who  has  legal  right  to 

catch  ball;   (2)  bumping,  pushing  or  otherwise  obstructing  snapper- 
back  by  opponents  in  line. 
Interference,  interlocked — Intertwining  arms  or  twisting  arms  about 

body  to  form  compact  mass  to  advance  ball  or  obstruct  opponents. 
Intermission — Time  between  halves  and  between   periods. 
Kick— Any  method  of  using  the  foot  to  move  the  ball. 
Kick-off — Play  by  which  the  game  is  started,  the  second  half  started, 

and  after  any  score  except  safety. 
Kneeing — Using  knees  to  injure  or  hurt  opposing  player. 
Lacing — Thongs  with  which  ball  is  tied. 
Leather — Another  name  for  the  ball. 
Line-breaking — Smashing  through  line  of  opponents. 
Line  buck — Play  against  line  by  opponent  in  possession  of  ball  who 

tries  to  pierce  defense. 
Lineman — Player  in  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
Line  of  scrimmage — Line  parallel  to  goal  lines  which  passes  through 

end  of  ball  when  it  is  down  for  scrimmage  to  begin. 
Line  plunge — Plunging  play  against  line  by  opponent  with  ball. 
Line  shift — Quick  changing  of  positions  by  linemen  from  one  side  to 

another  just  before  ball  is  put  in  play. 
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Linesman — Official  who  marks  along  side  line  distances  gained  or  lost 

and  who  helps  other  officials. 
Locking  legs — Placing  feet  so  that  legs  are  in  front  or  behind  legs 

of  player  next  in  line;   illegal  except  for  guard  on  each  side  of 

center. 
Long  axis — Full  length  of  ball. 
Loose  bail — Ball  rolling  or  bounding  free  and  not  in  possession  of 

either  side. 
Loss — Inability  of  attacking  side  to  gain  distance. 
Mark — Where   side   line  has  been  crossed  or  where  fair   catch  has 

been  made. 
Mass  play — Close  formation  of  players  advancing  ball. 
Muff — Failing  to  catch  the  ball  on  pass  or  kick. 

Neutral  zone — Space  between  scrimmage  lines  the  length  of  the  ball. 
Offense — Play  of  side  in  possession  of  ball;   also  side  in  possession 

of  ball. 
Officials — Those  in  charge  of  game — Referee,  Umpire,  Field  Judge, 

Linesmen. 
Off-side — Between  the  ball  and  opponents'  goal. 
Off-tackle  play — Play  that  is  directed  between  tackle  and  end. 
On-side — Between  ball  and  one's  own  goal. 

Out  of  bounds — Crossing  either  side  line  or  side  line  extended. 
Outside  end  play — Play  directed  outside  of  either  end. 
Outside  guard  play — Play  directed  between  guard  and  tackle. 
Passing — Throwing  the  ball  in  any  direction. 
Penalties — Rule  punishments. 
Period — One  of  the  equal  quarters  of  a  game. 
Pigskin — Used  as  a  synonym  for  ball  in  some  accounts  of  games. 
Puing  wp— Several  players  falling  together  on  player  who  is  prostrate, 

whether  in  possession  of  ball  or  not. 
Place-kick— Kick  made  from  certain  fixed  spot  on  field  while  another 

player  holds  ball. 
Pulling — Using  hands  or  arms  to  drag  a  player  of  one's  own  side, 

usually  toward  opponents'  goal. 
Punt — Kick  made  by  player  dropping  ball  and  lifting  it  before  it 

touches  ground. 
Punter — Kicker  of  punts. 

Pushing — Using  bodily  pressure  to  advance  runner  of  one's  own  side. 
Putting  ball  in  play — Resuming  play  by  some  method  after  ball  has 

been  called  dead. 
Quarter-back — Player  who  receives  ball  from  center.     Sometimes  he 

is  close  to  scrimmage  line  and  sometimes  at  distance  of  six  feet 

or  so  back. 
Referee — Official  whose  decision  is  final  on  all  points  not  under  juris- 
diction of  umpire.     Referee  decides  on  ball. 
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Restraining  line — Line  behind  which  players  not  in  possession  of  ball 
must  stand  on  free  kick. 

Roughing  full-back — Running  into  him  after  he  has  caught  the  ball. 

Roughness — Illegal  use  of  violence. 

Run  back  kick — After  catching  ball  to  carry  it  in  direction  of 
opponents"  goal. 

Safety — Carrying  ball  across  one's  own  goal  line,  after  ball  has 
received  impetus  from  one's  own  side,  and  touching  it  down ;  counts 
2  points  for  opponents. 

Schedule — Arrangement  of  games. 

Score — 6  points  for  touchdown;  1  point  for  successful  try  for  point 
after  touchdown,  making  combined  touchdown  and  try-for-point 
7  points;  3  points  for  goal  from  field;  2  points  for  safety. 

Scrimmage — Putting  ball  in  play  where  two  teams  are  lined  up  facing 
each  other  after  a  down;  ball  is  snapped  back  by  side  in  possession. 

Scrub  team — -Practise  team. 

Shift  play — Any  play  in  which  attacking  side  changes  position  of 
players  suddenly. 

Side  in  possession — Team  with  right  to  the  ball. 

Side  lines — Whitened  boundaries  marking  sides  of  playing  field. 

Signal — Communication  by  quarter-back  or  other  designated  player  by 
which  team  is  advised  of  play  to  be  made.  Also  raising  the  hand 
to  signify  intention  of  fair  catch. 

Snapper-back — Man  who  puts  ball  in  play  in  scrimmage,  usually  the 
center. 

Snapping  ball  back — Sending  ball  back  to  some  player  behind  scrim- 
mage line.     One' motion  of  hand  usually  gets  it  away. 

Split  play — Any  play  in  which  there  is  a  separation  of  the  attack. 

Spread  play — Any  play  in  which  members  of  team  are  widely  scat- 
tered. 

Squad — All  players,  including  both  regulars  and  scrubs. 

Striking — Hitting  with  fists,  or  elbows,  with  heel  of  hand,  or  locked 
hand. 

Substitute—Plaiyer  who  takes  position  of  another  player. 

Suspension — Removal  from  game  at  order  of  official. 

Tackle — Player  between  end  and  guard.  Also  method  by  which  defen- 
sive players  check  player  carrying  ball  for  other   side. 

Tackling  dummy — Stuffed  figure  suspended  and  swinging  free  on 
which  the  players  practise  tackling. 

Talking  to  officials — Against  rule  except  by  captain,  and  unsports- 
manlike when  players  assume   to  criticise. 

Talking  to  opponents — Generally  considered  to  be  "mucker"  foot  ball, 
if  objectionable. 

Tandem  play — One  in  which  players  are  directly  behind  each  other. 

Team — Eleven  players  and  substitutes. 
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Tie — Game  in  wliich  score  is  equal. 

Time — Suspension   of   play   according  to   rules   or  when  ordered   by 

referee. 
Time,  duration  of  between  periods  and  halves — One  minute  after  first 

and  third  periods.    Fifteen  minutes  between  halves,  first  and  second 

periods   constituting  the  first   half,   and  third  and  fourth   periods 

the  second  half. 
Time  taken  oui~»Allowance  made  by  man  in  chatge  of  time  because 

of  official  stoppages  of  game. 
Throwing — Same  as  passing  the  ball. 

Toss — Flipping  coin  to  take  choice  of  goals  prior  to  start  of  game. 
Touchback — Touching  ball  down   in   one's  own   goal  when   impetus 

came  from  the  other  side.     If  impetus  came  from  side   ijuching 

ball   down  it  would  be  a  safety. 
Touchdown — Advancing  ball  over  goal  line  of  opponent  and  touching 

it  down  behind  goal  line. 
Tripping — Obstructing  a  player  by  illegal  use  of  the  leg  below  the 

knee. 
Try-for-point—Makmg  goal  after  touchdown  by  forward  pass,  running 

with  the  ball,  place  kick  or  drop  kick,  one  point  scoring  for  the 

total  of  successful  team. 
Umpire — Official  with  jurisdiction  over  conduct  of  players  and  fouls. 
Uprights — Goal  posts. 
Walking  out — Act  of  bringing  ball   into  field   for  play  after  it  has 

gone  out   of  bounds. 
Whistle — Blown  by  referee  lo  stop  play. 
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ALL-AMERICA  TEAMS  SINCE  1889 

Selected  by  Walter   Camp. 

1889  1890  1891 

End Cumnock,    Harvard.  Hallowell,   Harvard.  Hinkey,  Yale. 

Tackle Cowan,     Princeton.  Newell,    Harvard.  Winter,    Yale. 

Guard Cranston,    Harvard.  RiSSS,    Princeton.  Heffellinger,    Yale. 

Center George,    Princeton.  Cranston,    Harvard.  Adams,     Pennsylvania. 

Guard Heffelfinger,     Yale.  Heffelfinger,     Yale.  RiSS^,   Princeton. 

Tackle Gill,    Yale.  Rhodes,    Yale.  Newell,    Harvard. 

End Stagg,    Yale.  Warren,   Princeton.  Hartwell,    Yale. 

Quarter Poe,    Princeton.  Dean,     Harvard.  King,    Princeton. 

Half Lee,    Harvard.  Corbett,    Harvard.  Lake,    Harvard. 

Half Channing,     Princeton.  McClung,    Yale.  McClung,    Yale. 

Full Ames,    Princeton.  Homans,    Princeton.  Homans,    Princeton. 

1892  1893  1894 

End Hinkey,     Yale.  Hinkey,    Xale.  Hinkey,    Yale. 

Tackle Wallis,    Yale.  Lea,    Princeton.  Waters,    Harvard. 

Guard Waters,     Harvard.  Wheeler,   Princeton.  Wheeler,    Princeton. 

Center Lewis,    Harvard.  Lewis,    Harvard.  Stillman,    Yale. 

Guard Wheeler,     Princeton.  Hickok,    Yale.  Hickok,    Yale. 

TacKle Newell,    Harvard.  Newell,    Harvard.  Lea,    Princeton. 

End Hallowell,    Harvard.  Trenchard,     Princeton.  Gelbert,    Pennsylvania. 

Quarter McCormlck,    Yale.  King,    Princeton.  Adee,    Yale. 

Half Brewer,    Harvard.  Brewer,    Harvard.  Knipe,    Pennsylvania. 

Half I'^ing,    Princeton.  Morse,    Princeton.  Broolie,    Pennsylvania. 

Full Thayer,    Pennsylvania.  Butterworth,     Yale.  Butterworth,    Yale. 

1895  1896  1897 

End Cabot,    Harvard.  Cabot,     Harvard.  Cochran,     Princeton. 

Tackle Lea,    Princeton.  Church,    Princeton.  Chamberlain,    Yale. 

Guard Wharton,    Pennsylvania.  Wharton,    Pennsylvania.  Hare,     Pennsylvania. 

Center Bull,     Pennsylvania.  Galley,    Princeton.  Doucette,    Harvard. 

Guard Uiggs,    Princeton.  Woodruff,    Pennsylvania.  Brown,    Yale. 

Tackle Murphy,    Yale.  Murphy,     Yale.  Outland,     Pennsylvania. 

End Gelbert,    Pennsylvania.  Gelbert,     Pennsylvania.  Hall,    Yale. 

Quarter Wyckoff,    Cornell.  Fincke,    Yale.  DeSaulles,    Yale. 

Half Thorne,     Yale.  W"rigbtington,     Harvard.  Dibblee,    Harvard, 

Half Brewer,    Harvard.  Kelly,    Princeton.  Kelly,    Princeton. 

Full Brooke,    Pennsylvania.  Baird,    Princeton.  Minds,    Pennsylvania. 

1898  1899  1900 

End Palmer.    Princeton.  Campbell,    Harvard.  Campbell,     Harvard. 

Tackle Hillebrand,    Princeton.  Hillebrand,     Princeton.  Bloomer,    Yale. 

Guard Hare,    Pennsylvania.  Hare,    Pennsylvania.  Brown,    Yale. 

Center Overfield.    Pennsylvania.  Overfleld,    Pennsylvania.  Olcott,  Yale. 

Guard Brown,    Yale.  Brown,    Yale.  Hare,    Pennsylvania. 

Tackle Chamberlain,     Yale.  Stillman,    Yale.  Stillman,    Yale. 

End Hallowell,     Harvard.  Poe,    Princeton.  Hallowell,    Harvard. 

Quarter. . .  Daly,    Harvard.  Daly,    Harvard.  Fincke,    Yale. 

Half Outland,    Pennsylvania.  Seneca.    Indians.  Chadwick,    Yale. 

Half Dibblee,    Harvard.  McCracken,    Pennsylvania.  Morley.     Columbia. 

Full Hirschberger,    Chicago.  McBrlde,    Yale.  Hale,   Yale. 
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1901 

End Campbell,    Harvard. 

Tackle Cutts,    HarvarJ. 

Guard Warner,    Coruell. 

Center Holt,   Yale. 

Guard Lee,    Harvard. 

Tackle Bunker,    West    Point. 

End Davis,    Princeton. 

Quarter Daly,    West   Point. 

Half Kornan,    Harvard. 

Half Weekes,    Columbia. 

Full Graydon,    Harvard. 

1904 

End Shevlin,  Yale. 

Tackle Cooney ,   Princeton. 

Guard Piekarski,  Pennsylvania. 

Center Tipton,  West  Point. 

Guard Kinney,   Yale. 

Tackle Hogau,   Yale. 

End E'ckersall,   Chicago. 

Quarter Stevenson,  Pennsylvania. 

Half Hurley,   Harvard. 

Half Ileston,   Michigan. 

^"11 Smith,  Pennsylvania. 


1902 

Shevlin,   Y'ale. 
Hogan,     Yale. 
DeWitt,    Princeton. 
Holt,    Yale. 
Glass,    Yale. 
Kinney,    Yale. 
Bowditch,     Harvard. 
Rockwell,     Yale. 
Chadwick.    Yale. 
Bunker,    West    Point. 
Graydon,    Harvard. 


1905 
Shevlin,  Yale. 
Lamson,  Pennsylvania. 
Tripp,  Yale. 
Torrey,  Pennsylvania. 
Burr,  Harvard. 
Squires,  Harvard. 
Glaze,  Dartmouth. 
Eckersall,  Chicago. 
Roome,  Yale. 
Hubbard.  Amherst. 
McCormick,  Princeton. 


1903. 
Henry,    Princeton. 
Hogan,    Yale. 
DeWitt,    Princeton. 
Hooper,    Dartmouth. 
A.    Marshall,    Harvard. 
Knowlton,     Harvard. 
Rafferty,    Yale. 
Johnson,    Carlisle. 
Heston,    Michigan. 
Kafer,     Princeton. 
Smith,  Columbia. 


1906 
Forbes,  Yale. 
Biglow,  Yale. 
Burr,  Harvard. 
Dunn,  Penn  State. 
Thompson,  Cornell. 
Cooney,  Princeton. 
Wister,  Princeton. 
Eckersall,  Chicago. 
May  hew,  Brown. 
Knox.  Yale. 
Veeder,  Yale. 


1907 

End Dague,     Annapolis. 

Tackle Draper,    Pennsylvania. 

Guard Ziegler ,     Pennsylvania. 

Center Schulz,     Michigan. 

Guard Erwin,    West    Point, 

Tackle Biglow,     Yale. 

End .Alcott,    Yale. 

Quarter Jones,    Yale. 

Half Wendell,     Harvard. 

Half Harlan,    Princeton. 

Full McCormick,    Princeton. 

1910 

End Kilpatrick,  Yale. 

Tackle Walker,  Minnesota. 

Guard Benbrook,   Michigan. 

Center Cozens,  Pennsylvania. 

Guard Fisher.  Harvard. 

Tackle McKay,  Harvard. 

End Wells.   iNIichigan. 

Quarter Sprackling.  Brown. 

Half Wendell.  Harvard. 

Half Pendleton.  Princeton. 

Full Mercer,  Pennsylvania. 


1908 

Scarlett,  Pennsylvania. 
Fish,  Harvard. 
Goebel,  Yale. 
Nourse,  Harvard. 
Tobin,  Dartmouth. 
Horr.  Syracuse. 
Schildmiller,  Dartmouth 
Steffen.  Chicago. 
Tibbott,  Princeton. 
Hollenbach,  Pennsylvania. 
Coy,  Yale. 


1911 
White,  Princeton. 
Hart,  Princeton. 
Fisher,  Harvard. 
Ketcham.  Y'^ale. 
Duff,  Princeton. 
Devore.  West  Point. 
Bomeisler.  Y'ale. 
Howe,  Yale. 
Wendell.  Harvard. 
Thorpe,  Carlisle. 
Dal  ton,  Annapolis. 


1909 
Regnier,    Brown, 
Fish.    Harvard. 
Benbrook,   Michigan. 
Cooney,   Yale. 
Andrus,   Yale. 
Hol)bs,    Yale. 
Kilpatrick,   Yale. 
.McGovern.    Minnesota. 
Philbin,    Yale. 
Minot,    Harvard. 
Coy,  Yale. 


1S12 
Felton,  Harvard. 
Englehorn,  Dartmouth. 
Pennock,  Harvard. 
Ketcham,  Yale. 
Logan,  Princeton. 
Butler,  ^Wisconsin. 
Bomeisler.  Yale. 
Crother.  Brown. 
Brickley.  Harvard. 
Thorpe.  Carlisle. 
Mercer,  Pennsylvania. 
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1913 

End Ilogsett,   Dartmouth. 

Tackle Balliu,    Priucetou. 

Guard Pcnnock,   Harvard, 

Center Des   Jardien,    Chicago. 

Guard Brown,   Navy. 

Tackle Talbot,   Yale. 

End Merillat,    Army. 

Quarter Hnutiugton,    Colgate. 

Half Craig.    Michigan. 

Half Brickley,    Harvard. 

Full Mahan,    Harvard. 

1916 

End Baston,  Minnesota. 

Tackle West,  Colgate. 

Guard Black.  Yale. 

Center Peck,  Pittsburgh. 

Guard Dadmun,  Harvai-d. 

Tackle Horning,  Colgate. 

End Moscley,  Yale. 

Quarter Anderson,  Colgate. 

Half Oliphant,  West  Point. 

Half Pollard,  Brown. 

Full Harley,  Ohio  State. 

1918 

End Robeson,  Rutgers. 

Taclde    .  ..Hilty,  Pittsburgh, 
Guard   ..  ..Alexander,  Syracuse. 
Center    ...Day,  Georgia  Tech. 
Guard   ...  .Perry,  Annapolis. 
Tackle    ..  .Usher,  Syracuse. 

End   Hopper,  Pennsylvania, 

Quarter    ..Murray,  Princeton. 

Half    Davies,  Pittsburgh. 

Half    Roberts,  Annapolis. 

Full Steketee,  Michigan. 


1914 
Hardwick,  Harvard 
Ballin,  Princeton 
Pennock,  Harvard 
McEwan,  West  Point 
Chapman,  Illinois 
Trumbull,  Harvard 
O'Hearn,  Cornell     ' 
Ghee,  Dartmouth 
Maulbetsch.  Michigan 
Bradlee,  Harvard 
Mahan,  Harvard 


'     .       1915. 
Baston,  Minnesota 
Oilman,  Harvard 
Spears,  Dartmouth 
Peck,  Pittsburgh 
Schlachter,  Syracuse 
Abell,  Colgate 
Shelton,  Cornell 
Barrett,  Cornell 
King,  Harvard 
Macomber,  Illinois 
Mahan,  Harvard 


•1917 
Rasmussen    (University  of  Nebraska),   Camp  Grant. 
Beckett  (University  of  Oregon),  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 
Black   (Yale),  Newport,  llliode  Island,  Training  Station. 
Callahan  (Yale).  Newport,   Rhode  Island,  Trng.  Station. 
Allmendinger   (Michigan),  Fort  Sheridan,   111. 
West  (Colgate),   Camp  Dix. 
Gardiner   (Carlisle),  Camp  Custer. 
Watkins   (Colgate),   Minoola  Aviation  Field. 
Casey    (Harvard),   Charlestown  Navy  Yard. 
Minot   (Harvard),  Camp  Devens. 
Smith   (Michigan),   Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 


1919 
Higgins,  Penn  State. 
West,  Colgate. 
Alexander,  Syracuse. 
Weaver,  Centre. 
Y'oungstrom,  Dartmouth. 
Henry,  Wash,  and  Jeff. 
H.  Miller,  Pennsylvania. 
McMillin.  Centre. 
Casey,  Harvard. 
Harley,  Ohio  State. 
Rodgers,  West  Virginia. 


1920 
Carney,   Illinois. 
Keck,  Princeton. 
Callahan,  Yale. 
Stein,  Pittsburgh. 
Woods,  Harvard. 
Scott,  Wisconsin. 
Fincher,  Georgia  Tech. 
Lourie,    Princeton. 
Stinchcomb,  Ohio  State. 
W^ay,   Penn  State. 
Gipp,  Notre  Dame. 


1921 

End Muller,  California. 

Tackle Stein,  Wash,  and  Jeff. 

Guard Schwab,  Lafayette. 

Center Vick,  Michgan. 

Guard Brown,  Harvard. 

Tackle McGuire,  Chicago. 

End Roberts,  Centre. 

Quarter A.  IJevine,  Iowa 

Half Killinger.  Penn  State. 

Half Aldrich,  Yale. 

Full Kaw,  Cornell. 


"All-America  Service  Eleven.     No  All-America  Collegiate  Eleven  chosen. 
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Spalding 
Official  Inter- Collegiate  Ball 

The  extra  fine  quality  of  foot  ball  leather,  made  only  at 
the  Spalding  tannery,  Leeds,  England,  makes  possible  the 
manufacture  of  the  No.  J5  without  a  lining.  Goals  can 
be  kicked  with  an  unlined  No.  J5  that  never  could  be 
made  with  a  lined  ball.  Lining  in  a  foot  ball,  while  it 
helps  preserve  the  shape,  deadens  the  ball. 

No.  J5.    Each,  ^9.00 

The  one  ball  played  in  every  important  college  game  for  over  thirty  years.  Its  con- 
tinuing supremacy  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  UNLINED  ball.  Pure 
Para  rubber  bladder,  lacing  needle  and  rawhide  lace  included. 


•W/C  niTADAMXPP  every  No  .15  Spalding  Foot  Ball 
WC  OU/\±V/\l>(  ACE  to  be  perfect  in  material  and 
workmanship  and  correct  in  shape  and  size  when  inspected  at  our 
factory.  It'  any  defect  is  discovered  auriiig  the  first  game  in 
which  it'  s  used,  or  during  the  Hrst  nay's  practice  use,  and  ii  re- 
turned at  once,  we  will  replace  same  under  this  guarantee.  We  do 
not  guarantee  against  ordinary  wear  nor  against  defect  in  shape 
or  size  that  is  not  dis- 
covered immediately 
after   the   first   day's 
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Ail   prices    subject   to   change   without    notice.      All    orders    will    be   accepted    only    subject    to 
ability  to   supply   the  goods. 


No.  B 


SPALDING  COLLEGE  FOOT  BALLS 

No.  B,  Selected  fine  grain  leather  case.  Regulation  weight  and  size. 
Guaranteed  bladder,  rawhide  lace  and  lacing  needle.  .  Each,  $5.00 
No.  F.  Case  of  foot  ball  leather,  pebbled.  Slightly  under  regulation 
size.  Guaranteed  bladder,  rawhide  lace  and  needle.  .  Each,  $4.00 
No.  S.    Light  colored  pebbled  sheepskin  case.     Guaranteed  bladder, 

lace  and  needle.     Regulation  size Each,  $2.50 

No.  C.    Case  of  dark  colored  pebbled  sheepskin.    Guaranteed  bladder 

and  lace.     Good  size Each,  $2.25 

No.  E.    Brown  smooth  grain  leather.     Small  size.     ..."     $1.75 

Spalding  Official  Lined  Foot  Balls 

No.  J5L.  Made  of  imported  leather,  canvas-lined.  Regula- 
tion weight  and  size.  Superior  to  any  except  our  No.  J5  Offi- 
cial Intercollegiate  Foot  Ball.  Guaranteed  pure  Para  rubber 
bladder,  rawhide  lace  and  lacing  needle.     .     .     Each,  $7,00 

COLLEGE  FOOT  BALL  BLADDERS 

No.  OR.  For Nos.J5,J5L  Balls.  Each,  $1.00  No.  R.  For  Nos.  S,  C  Balls... Each,  $  .70 
No.  P.      For  Nos.  B,  F  Balls.      "         .90         No.  S.  For  No.  E  BaU "         .50 

SPALDING  LACING  DEVICE 

Laces  hall  uniformly  and  perfectly;  also  useful  for  basket  ball  and  soccer.  Each,  $9.00 


All  prices    subject   to   change   without   notice.      All    orders    will    be    accepted    only    subject    to 
ability  to   supply  the  goods. 


No.  NDE 


No.  HTP 


SPALDING  FOOT  BALL  PANTS 

No.  NDE.  Made  of  tan  8-ounce  army  canvas.  Tunnel  belt  loops, 
buckle  and  straps;  reinforced  with  canvas  fibre  strips  above  waist- 
band, fibre  strips  being  protected  by  heavy  felt  padding  which  ex- 
tends below  hips.  Patented  one-piece  molded  fibre  thigh  guards. 
Pants  have  patented  draw  string  permitting  pants  to  be  drawn  tight 
around   leg.      Crotch-piece   allows   plenty    of   freedom    and    adds   to 

strength  and  durability.    Leather  knee  pads Pair,  $13.50 

No.  Nl.    Same  as  No.  NDE,  but  with  fibre  strip  reinforce- 
ments on  thighs Pair,  $13.50 

No.  HTP.  Brown  canvas,  special  white  felt  hip  pads,  reinforced  with 
leather  extending  above  and  below  waistband,  giving  perfect  protec- 
tion, with  felt  extending  five  inches  down  the  back  to  protect  the  end 
of  spine.  Patented  fibre  thigh  guards  in  patch  pockets,  with  special 
protection  for  side  of  leg.  Adjusting  laces  on  pads,  so  player  may 
place  to  suit  himself.  The  special  crotch-piece  feature  adds  to  strength 
of  pants  and  gives  plenty  of  room.   Felt  knee  pads.     .     .     Pair,  $11.00 


All   prices    subject   to   change   without    notice.      All    orders    will   be   accepted    only    subject    to 
ability  to  supply  the  goods. 


No,  PTP 


Arrangement    of    Padding    inside 
No.   PTP   Pants 


SPALDING  FOOT  BALL  PANTS 

No.  PTP.  Best  quality  brown  canvas.  Heavy  white  hip  and  kidney 
pads,  reinforced  with  fibre ;  felt  knee  pads,  and  a  patented  fibre  thigh 
guard  that  will  not  lose  its  shape.  Thigh  guard  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  player.  Special  tunnel  belt  loops.  Special  crotch- 
piece  which  permits  plenty  of  freedom,  prevents  ripping  and  adds  to 
strength  of  construction.  The  Spalding  No.  PTP  design  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  styles  made  and  is  especially  adapted  to  secondary 
school  teams Pair,  $9.00 

"Shell"  Pants  for  Special  Padding  Arrangements 

No.  VTU.  Brown  canvas,  unpadded  shell  pants.  Provides  the  proper 
cover  for  any  special  padding  arrangement  that  may  be  desired  by 
team  coaches  or  trainers.  Made  with  eyelet  holes  in  the  waist  for 
lacing  hip  and  kidney  pads  in  and  a  pocket  inside  the  pants  to  hold 
fibre  guards.  Leather  pieces  with  lacing  eyelets  in  front  for  adjusting 
thigh  guards.    Canvas  half  belt  with  metal  buckle.     .     .    Pair,  $4.50 


All   prices    subject   to   change    without    notice.      All    orders    will    be    accepted    only    subject    to    our 
•  ability  to   supply   the  goods. 
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SPALDING  FOOT  BALL  PANTS 


Adapted  for  younger  players  and  grade 
school  teams. 

No.  3P.  Good  quality  brown  canvas, 
gray  felt  hip  and  kidney  pads,  fibre 
strips  at  thighs,  padded  knee. 

Pair,  $5.50 
No. 2P.  Good  quality  brown  canvas,  well 
padded,  fibre  strips  at  thighs.  Pr.,  $3.50 
No.  BP.    Brown  drill,  well  padded. 

Pair,  $3.00 


HOW  TO  PLAY  FOOT  BALL 

Every  boy — in  fact,  every  player — should  get  a 
copy  of  "How  to  Play  Foot  Ball."  Pictures  that 
show  what  to  do  and  diagrams  that  tell  how  to 
do  it,  contributed  by  the  leading  coaches  of  the 
country.  No  better  book  on  foot  ball  at  any 
price.     200  pages.     Postpaid,  25  cents. 


No.  3P 


SPALDING  FOOT  BALL  HIP  PADS 


No.  BB 

No.  BB.  Drill  covered  hip  pad ; 
fibre  reinforced  portion  connect- 
ing waist  and  hip  of  patented 
fibre  square  padding.  (Patented 
Oct.  26,  1915.)     .    .   Each,  $4.50 


No.  10 

No.  10.  Three-section  felt  hip  pad, 
proper  shape  to  attach  to  pants; 
leather  reinforcement.  Each,  $5.00 
No.  HW.  Heavy  white  felt,  venti- 
lated  Pair,  $2.00 


All   prices    subject   to   change   without    notice.      All    orders    will    be   accepted    only    subject    to    our 
ability  to   supply  the  goods. 


SPALDING  FOOT  BALL  SHOES 


No.A  2-M 
SPECIAL 
VARSITY 


No.  AX 
FEATHERWEIGHT 


No.  A2-S 
CLUB  SPECIAL 


High  school  teams  should  always  send  to 
the  nearest  Spalding  store  (see  list  of 
addresses  on  inside  front  cover)  and  get 
quotations  on  complete  outfits.  Spalding 
equipment  will  give  lasting  satisfaction 
in  material,  workmanship  and  price. 


No.  AX.  "Featherweight."    Essentially  a  sprinting 
foot  ball  shoe.     Intended  for  the  fastest  play- 
ers only,  not  for  general  usage.     Leather 
finest  black  kangaroo  and  workman- 
ship "top  limit."    .     Pair,  $11.25 


No.  A2-M.  "Special  'Varsity." 
Made  up  after  design  of  the  late 
Mike  Murphy,  the  famous  trainer. 
It  is  the  best  known  and  most 
widely  worn  shoe  in  foot  ball. 
Special  brace  inside,  considered 
the  most  effective  ever  devised. 
Selected  black  leather.  The  best 
all-around  shoe.     .     Pair,  $11.00 

No.  A2-S.  "Club  Special."  A  light- 
weight in  the  sprinting  class.  Made 
of  a  fine  quality  selected  black 
leather,  with  box  toes.  A  first 
class  shoe  throughout.    Pair,  $9.00 


All    prices    subject   to   change   without   notice.      AH    orders    will 
,  ability  to   supply  the  goods. 


be    accepted    only    subject    to    our 


SPALDING  FOOT  BALL  SHOES 


No.  A9 

AMATEUR 

SPECIAL 


No.  A3 
INTERSCHOLASTIC 

No.  A3.  "Interscholastic."  Com- 
bination line  and  backfield  shoe. 
Excellent  quality  black  leather. 
Made  strong  and  durable,  easy 
fitting.  Used  a  great  deal  by  sec- 
ondary school  teams.    Pair,  |8.00 


No.  A9.  "Amateur  Special"  shoe. 
Black  leather,  good  quality,  dura- 
bly made.  A  very  serviceable  shoe, 
and  one  that  has  found  much 
favor  with  high  school  teams. 

Pair,  $6.00 


No.  KK 
SPECIAL 
KICKING  SHOE 


Special  Kicking  Shoe. 

No.  KK.  One  shoe  of  the  pair  is  made 
with  a  kicking  toe.  (Pat.  May  3,  1921.) 
When  ordering,  specify  on  which  shoe 
you  want  the  kicking  toe.     Pair,  $13.50 

KICKING  TOE 
Box  toe,  for  kicking,  supplied  on  any 
style  college  foot  ball  shoe  (except  Nos. 
A3  and  A9)  when  shoe  is  purchased,  not 
afterward,  at  an  extra  charge  for  fitting 
one  shoe  in  pair Pair,  $4.00 

MUD  CLEATS 
Will  supply  on  special  order,  not  car- 
ried in  stock,  any  style  college  foot  ball 
shoes  (except  Nos.  A3  and  A9)  for  use 
in  wet  weather  and  on  muddy  fields, 
equipped  with  special  mud  cleats,  at  an 
extra  charge  of       ....     Pair,  12.00 


All   prices    subject   to   change   without    notice.      All    orders    will   be   accepted    only    subject   to 
ability  to  supply  the  goods. 
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Spalding 
Official  Basket  Ball 


i 
i 
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MS 
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No.  M 

The  ball  selected  as  official  when 
the  game  was  originated  and  has 
been  recognized  as  such  ever  since 


Quality  and  material  of  the  same  class  as  the 
Spalding  No.  J5  Official  Intercollegiate  Foot  Ball 
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The  Spaldinff 
Official 

Inter-Collegiate 
Foot  Ball  N'JS 
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